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On which side of the wide and obvious gap in 
the choice of Sunday newspapers do you find 
yourself? Are you making do with fare too solid 
and under-flavoured for your liking—or are 
you putting up with a diet of triviality and 
sensationalism? 

You need put up with and make do no longer 
—The Sunday Telegraph is planned and pro- 
duced to fill the gap. 
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The Sunday Telegraph is written with the same 
balanced reasonableness that has won so many 
million readers over to The Daily Telegraph. 

The Sunday Telegraph informs you about the 
world with vigour but without frenzy, and enter- 
tains you with liveliness as well as with a decent 
restraint. You will like The Sunday Telegraph— 


it has originality, wit and common sense. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE GOVERNMENT defeated a Labour Party motion 
censuring it for its economic policy, but not until 
Mr. Harold Wilson had described it as ‘tired, dis- 
credited and caste-ridden . . , boasting of nothing 
but a certain amount of Edwardian elegance and 
rather questionable family appointments,’ and 
not until Mr. Maurice Macmillan had said that 
the country and industry had looked in vain for 
economic leadership from his father’s Govern- 
ment. thus reminding the House that not all the 
family has, in fact, been appointed. It was 
estimated that the new National Health Service 
contributions and higher charges for “prescrip- 
tions would save the Exchequer more than £70 
million a year, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said that it would be wrong to stimulate home 
demand, and it was announced that the Bank of 
England would make it easier for exporting firms 
to get credits, President Kennedy told Congress 
how he intended to check the drain on the dollar, 
and Western Germany offered to give the 
Americans a_ helping financial hand. Seven 
American big businessmen were sentenced to 
imprisonment for price-fixing. bid-rigging, and 
other violations of the anti-trust laws. 


* 


|THE SOUTHERN RHODESIAN constitutional con- 
ference agreed, unexpectedly, on a new franchise, 

constitutional council, and a Bill of Rights. 
| There were riots at Luanda, in Angola, which the 
iP rtuguese blamed on Communist agitators, Cap- 
ltain Galvao being a long way away, in Brazil, 
| where he was granted political asylum; but had 
ithe liner Santa Maria taken back from him. In 
1 opoldville, General Mobutu put his army in | 
j}a state of alert, and at the United Nations the 
| Libyan, Yugoslav, Indonesian and Guinean dele- 
| 


leates asked for a revised United Nations policy 
lin the Congo. 





* 


| THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT released Mr. James 
Zarb, a British subject, after he had served more 
than four vears of a ten-year sentence for espion- 
lage, and in London the Attorney-General opened 
the case against an alleged spy-ring which, he 
said, was in radio communication with Moscow 
|from the cosy London suburb of Ruislip, Not to 
| be outdone, Mr. John Gollan, general secretary of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, speaking 
it a Daily Worker conference in St. Pancras, sug- 
| gested that Mr, Macmillan be tried at the Old 
Bailey for treason, Police officers of the rank of 
| sergeant and above got a rise in pay of up to £8 
la week, backdated to last September, 


* 


THERE WERE AVALANCHES in the Swiss, the French 
| and the Italian Alps, and in the English Lake Dist- 
rict. In Belgium a slag heap engulfed a village, 
| killing a number of people; and bulldozers were 
| out in New York, to clear the streets of a record 
| snowfall. The new Sunday Telegraph came out, 
| and the almost equally new Weekly Post packed | 
| up. Meanwhile Odhams have been sending out! 

letters to dissuade shareholders from harkening 
| to the Daily Mirror takeover bid. 
| 
| * 

IT WAS AGREED by viewers, television critics 
| and leader-writers that nothing in the life of Mr. 
|Danny Blanchflower, a professional footballer, 
became him like his refusal to take part in ‘This 
is Your Life,’ an impertinent and soppy BBC 
Television programme, A_ retired woman 
missionary burned a copy of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover in the street in Edinburgh: she said that 
she had not read it fully, but was convinced it 
was evil. She expressed no gratitude to Penguin 
Books for putting it into paper covers and so 
making it easier to burn. A Cheshire railwayman, 
having won £160,000 on the pools, said that he 
hoped that his sons, who were deeply religious, 


| 
| 














would accept their good fortune as God's will. 
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THE COST OF HEALTH 


t is exactly five years ago that the Guillebaud 

Committee reported on the cost of the National 
Health Service. The Committee had been asked 
to advise ‘how, in view of the burdens on the 
Exchequer, a rising charge upon it can be 
avoided, while providing the maintenance of an 
adequate service. Its answer was delightfully 
simple; the charge of the service, it said, was not 
rising; there was no evidence of extravagance, 
and no need for any major change in the admin- 
istrative structure of the NHS. At Westminster 
all concerned took this pronouncement as a pat 
on the back: the Labour Party for establishing 
the NHS, and the Conservatives for running it so 
efficiently. And there the matter was allowed to 
rest. 

Mr. Enoch Powell's present views on the 
Guillebaud report have not been stated; perhaps 
they are not printable. The cost of the Health 
Service increased by 6 per cent. last year, and 8 
per cent. this year; and for the next financial year 
it is estimated that the increase will be I1 per 
cent. The steep rise can partly be accounted for 
by the fact that not enough was done—for 
example, in hospital building—in the years when 
the Guillebaud Committee was boasting that 
expenditure was not rising. But this is a double- 
edged argument: for it simply confirms the belief 
that it is impossible to apply the methods of 
ordinary accountancy to the NHS. 

The trouble with the Guillebaud Committee, 
as we pointed out at the time it reported, was 
that it refused to try to find out what kind of 
service the NHS was providing. The Committee’s 
decision that it was not necessary to visit any 
hospitals, we suggested, was like a committee 
on the press deciding not to read any newspapers. 
How could the cost of ‘providing for the main- 
tenance of an adequate service’ (to quote from 
the committee’s terms of reference) be computed 
unless the adequacy of the service, in terms of 
the benefit it provides to its patients, was 
assessed? 

Unless some attempt is made to evaluate the 


NHS in terms of service, rather than of book- 
keeping, arguments over the details of the 
Minister's proposed new charges must remain 
irrelevant—as nobody knows better than the 
chief Opposition spokesman, Kenneth Robinson. 
There may be, as he says, objections to the 
increase in the NHS contribution on the grounds 
that it is a poll tax, and to the prescription 
charge as uneconomic. But these are of marginal 
importance compared to the basic issue: whether 
the National Health Service is working along the 
right lines, or whether—as Mr. Robinson has 
often himself asserted—it is stuck in a groove. 

Take the increase in the prescription charge. 
Whether or not the extra shillings are worth 
collecting from the Treasury's point of view is 
debatable; but it is much less important than 
whether or not prescriptions are on balance 
benefiting the patients to whom they are given. 
In the Spectator last week John Lydgate dis- 
cussed this subject, making a point that has not 
received the attention it deserves: 

It is an old joke that patients feel cheated 
unless they leave the consulting room clutching 
a bottle or a pill. Less recognised, but equally 
true, is the fact the doctor himself often feels a 
nagging sense of debt if he does not provide 
his patients with these tangible tokens of treat- 
ment in process. The raw house-physician is 
especially prone to this and will often feel 
extremely restless and unhappy until he has 
written something on his patient's prescription 
chart. 
Most generai practitioners would echo this 
lament. Many, perhaps most, drugs prescribed 
are not clinically necessary. It would seem simple 
common sense to undertake an investigation into 
this aspect of the cost of health; yet nothing is 
done. 

Nor is enough done to bring the curriculum 
for medical students into line with modern 
needs. The Ministry of Health has before it a 
report produced recently by the British Medical 
Students’ Association on the teaching of 
psychiatry in medical schools in this country. 
For the past decade the Ministry has been urging 
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the. public to study. the ugly facts of mental 


illness, including the now familiar one that almost 
half the hospital beds in this country are occupied 
by mental patients. But what is the use of explain- 
ing these things to the public, if the profession 
ignores them? The BMSA report shows that 
many medical schools have simply not begun to 
regard the teaching of psychiatry as part of their 
job; in some ‘teaching’ hospitals all that medical 
students are’ given on the subject is a short 
course of lectures—no experience in wards or 
in out-patient departments at all. If the profes- 
sion cannot train medical students to deal with 
the diseases we have, then it is time it stepped 
aside and let some other organisation take on 
the job. 

By concentrating on the value for cost, rather 
than the cost of health, the Minister has a chance 
to show himself as enlightened as he is already 
known to be courageous. There is a widely 
prevalent belief, shared by his own Ministry, that 
the medical profession is the best judge of the 
country’s health needs—which is like saying the 
Army is the best judge of the country’s defence 
needs. The medical profession today is run by 
men who are still in the cavalry era; they cannot 
see that their strategy is directed against the 
enemies of the last war but one. Somebody will 
have to take them and shake them; and by an 
unusual piece of good fortune, it is hard to think 
of anybody among the Conservative Ministers 
who is better able to perform that unenviable 
task than Enoch Powell. 


New Hope 


HE prospects for a reasonable settlement from 
f tw Northern Rhodesia Constitutional Con- 
ference now appear brighter than they were at 
the time Harry Franklin and T. R. M. Creighton, 
whose articles on the subject appear in this 
issue, were writing. The African leaders now 
seem to have been reassured that Sir Roy 
Welensky has not been obstructive—which pre- 
sumably means that his emissary, Mr. Green- 
field, was not here as they suspected to threaten 
the Government with dire consequences if Sir 
Roy’s wishes were not obeyed. This is excellent 
news; though it may reasonably be asked why all 
the secrecy was necessary—giving as it did the 
impression that threats were being made. 
Possibly the agreement reached in Salisbury 


this week pulled the rug out from under Sir Roy 


Welensky. It is a complex and in some ways un- 
satisfactory affair, but the essential point is that 
agreement has been possible; for that, Mr. 
Sandys must be given all credit. And what has 
been achieved in Southern Rhodesia, groping and 
tentative though it may appear, may have made 
it just that much more difficult for the Federal 
Party in the North to persist in their obstructive 
attitude. 


Posh and Pop 


tj appearance of the Sunday Telegraph is 
probably a more effective answer to pessi- 
mism about the future of the press than reasoned 
argument. It will take time to shake down into 
its self-appointed position of filling the gap be- 
tween posh and pop, and perhaps a little longer 
to become a steady source of profit to its owners; 
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but the fact that it has appeared at all is sufficient 
evidence that the free press is not being inexor- 
ably strangled by big business. 

The fears expressed in many quarters during 
the past few days are surely exaggerated. C. P. 
Scott’s celebrated discourse on the two faces of 
@ newspaper has come in for much quotation; 
but does it really apply to this case—the Odhams- 
Thomson-King-News of the World struggle? The 
press, Scott claimed, is a business, but more than 
a business; it has an educative function, and a 
moral existence. But even in his time there were 
many papers which. conceived themselves as 
filling no other function than to entertain or 
titillate their readers, and as having no more 
moral existence than a theatre programme. Scott 
did not regard them as ‘press’ in his sense of the 
word: nor, with the exception of the Daily 
Herald, would the death of any of the papers 
currently being fought over have worried him. 

This is not to say that such mergers or take- 
overs leave nothing to worry about. From the 
point of view of the people who work in them, 
and of the printing trade in general, the short- 
term impact may be serious, with its threat of 
redundancy: and the long-term implications pos- 
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sibly more serious still, with monopolies Striving 
to prevent new ideas and new papers from 
emerging. But Fleet Street has brought this on 
its own head. Newspapers and periodicals owned 
by rival firms have tended to compete by getting 
more like each other; by following trends set by 
their rivals. The disappearance of the News 
Chronicle and the difficulties of the Herald can 
reasonably be attributed to the fact that they 
were tempted to imitate the Express rather than 
—as the Express itself had done twenty years 
befofe—explore fresh ways of appealing to the 
public. 

The other fear, which Jo Grimond has 
expressed, is that these mergers represent the thin 
end of the wedge; that Mr. King or Mr. Thomson 
or one of their successors, dissatisfied with the 
pops, will turn his attention to swallowing the 
poshes. Well, they would find it difficult. The 
Times and the Guardian, the New Statesman and 
the Spectator, are controlled by trusts designed 
to deal with just such an emergency. In any case, 
the new tycoons are not very interested in the 
quality press, except occasionally as a means to 
obtain a handle to their names; there is no reason 
to suppose that they feel predatory towards it. 


Breathtaking 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


r can, I think, be stated rather flatly: the 
| erates performance in its first two 
weeks has been, by all reasonable American stan- 
dards, breathtaking. If the President can sustain 
his style and anything like his present tempo, if 
he can hold the kind of people he has recruited 
and find scope for their talents, he will have a 
place among the great Presidents. And if he does 
succeed, American life will be greatly changed. 
Indeed, change is the measure. What he asks is 
assent to the proposition that we have arranged 
things very badly of late and must rearrange 
them. He does not much care to be President of 
the United States that is; he has another, quite 
different country in mind, and if it does not come 
into being in the next few years, he will have 
failed. 

Many of those who most hope for his success 
are sceptical about his chances. He won the elec- 
tion by a gnat’s eyebrow. If the amiable golfer 
now retired to Gettysburg could have run against 
Senator Kennedy, complacency would have won 
a smashing triumph. Half the country was willing 
to settle for the golfer’s heir. One imagines that if 
there were a run-off today, Mr. Kennedy’s vote 
would be somewhat larger, for he has grown a 
good deal in public favour since November 8, 
but it would still be close. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives this past week, he won by five votes 
out of 429 on a procedural matter that was 
crucial to his whole legislative programme. The 
vote was to enlarge the House Rules Committee, 
which regulates the flow of Bills to the House 
floor and has the power, unsparingly used in 
recent years, to keep liberal legislation from ever 
being brought to a vote. It was a necessary vic- 
tory but not a reassuring one, from the President’s 
point of view. It suggests that unless public 
opinion undergoes, soon, changes striking enough 
to be seen from Capitol Hill, the administration 


NEW YOPK 
will not have anything like a working majority in 
Congress. 

The country is in no mood to set out for ne 
frontiers. Most of us are very comfortable, than! 
you. Unemployment increases without really 
spreading; it is alarming in a few places but 
invisible in most. The number of employed and 
the number of unemployed rise together; in most 
parts of the country the latter rise is the more 
conspicuous. The stock market right now 
simply wonderful. Most of us have more to spend. 
The dollar is said to look safer than it looked a 
month ago. The President says our rate of 
economic growth is far too low. He has thus far 
got nowhere with this argument—most of us 
never knew there was such a thing as a rate of 
growth. The President’s advisers say there isn't 
much chance of increasing the rate of growth as 
long as we invest so much in bath salts and 
Potemkin fagades for our automobiles; tail fins 
have become a bit of a joke—with the result 
that we are moving the useless tin from the rear 
end to the front end. But the notion that our bad 
taste.and mistaken values are draining our power 
has caught on only among readers of the New 
Republic, And the world as seen from here looks 
not too bad, all things considered. Nobody 
follows the Cold War from day to day. The com- 
mon opinion is that things are going well when 
there is little talk of the imminence of general 
war, badly when there is much talk of it. Eisen- 
hower pretty well ended the trouble in Cuba 
when he closed down our Embassy in Havana; 
the Congo is comic and incomprehensible; it is 
doubtful that such a place as Laos exists—it 
didn’t exist when any of us went to school, no 
one has ever set eyes on a Laotian. In recent 
weeks, the big foreign policy problem has been 
the Santa Maria, and that has been a merry crisis 
indeed. 
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If the new President wishes to build a few more 
missiles or buy some extra transport planes, 
nobody will oppose him—nor will his critics be 
able to convince many people of the wickedness 
of his schemes to build more schools, to speed 
urban redevelopment, or to strengthen civil 
rights. But his own sense of urgency is not shared. 
No one really thinks that things will get worse 
before they get better; it seems more likely that 
they will get a little better before they get a whole 
lot better. A bit of tinkering may be needed here 
and there, but nowhere except in Washington is 
there anything approaching that crisis mentality 
that seems to be essential for the administration’s 
undertakings. 

The motive power must come from _ the 
President, and he may be able to provide it. Two 
things are working in his favour: his office and 
his conception of his office. The power of the 
Presidency is such that we Americans always be- 
come a bit what our Presidents are. One of the 
reasons we lack a sense of urgency now is that 
we have turned, over the years, into a country 
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of little Mr. Eisenhowers. With very little effort, 
he has left a bit of himself in all of us, Unlike his 
predecessor, Mr. Kennedy will make a huge 
effort. He has taken to television three times in 
two weeks, and his performance has on each 
occasion been superb. He and a couple of dozen 
of his assistants have been hurling out manifestoes 
daily—besieging, indoctrinating, attempting to 
brainwash us with the new dogma. Their aggre- 
gate intelligence exceeds anything ever known in 
American government. Sheer talent has never 
had such a patron as this man. In offices sacred 
to dullards for more than a century (the Post- 
master-Generalship, the Collectorship of Internal 
Revenue, the list could run to the bottom of the 
page) he has put men of gifts so exceptional that 
one wonders how they can stand the jobs. And he 
has sought out men of quite genuine passion—to 
the astonishment of those who were inclined to 
think that passion was the one notable deficiency 
in the junior Senator from Massachusetts. The 
effort is mighty—it is on a scale which would 
make failure truly tragic. 


Twelve at Table 


By 


WHETHER the Labour Party de- 
cided to sit down twelve at 
table for its defence-policy dis- 
cussions in deference to the 
superstitious I am not at all 
clear; though I must point out 
that if they think there is no 
Judas in that lot they will 
speedily discover their mistake. 
But it is not easy to see pre- 
cisely—or for that matter ap- 
proximately—what they hope to achieve by the 
discussions. 

Still, there they are, all twelve of them, and 
sooner or later eight of them will agree on a 
defence policy for the Labour Party based on 
multilateral nuclear disarmament, three of them 
will agree on a defence policy for the Labour 
Party based on unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
and Mr. Richard Crossman will tie his left big 
toe to the lobe of his right ear, wrap his right 
arm round his left ankle, stand on his head 
with one foot touching each of his eyebrows and 
recite the whole of Lucky’s speech from Waiting 
for Godot (which, it will be recalled, consisted 
largely of an extended commentary on the works 
of Testew and Cunard, and in particular their 
distinction between esse and posse) backwards. 

All of which will leave the Labour Party pre- 
cisely where it is now; and those with even an 
elementary knowledge of the inland waterways 
of Great Britain will hardly need to be told 
how far up the creek that is. After all, it is flu 
that Mr. Gaitskell has, not dementia pracox, and 
even with a temperature of 103 he does not need 
me to tell him that the Labour Party has no 
hope of agreeing on any defence policy except 
one which will be wholly meaningless, and con- 
sequently unacceptable to the voters. For a time, 
after Scarborough, there was a movement to- 
wards the production of such a policy, but this 
has now fallen back in face of the clear fact 
that both the loyalists and the rebels (whichever 
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way you look at it) are determined not to com- 
promise on the essence of their respective doc- 
trines. So the committee of twelve (when one 
of its number told me that a room had been 
booked for their second meeting even before the 
first had taken place, I asked politely if this 
implied a lack of confidence in their ability to 
reconcile their differences in one evening, and 
he said yes it did) must be seen as a holding 
operation for both sides. 

For on October 2, in the fair city of Black- 
pool, they meet in conference, and pass they 
never so many resolutions about the Rape of 
the Health Service, the Nationalisation of the 
Means of Production, Distribution and Exchange, 
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the United Nations Mission to the Congo, the 
Falling Rate of Investment, the Lamentably In- 
adequate State of Britain’s Road System and 
the Sinister Influence on Some Sections of the 
Labour Movement of Freemasonry, what they 
are going into conference to decide is whether 
or not to reverse the unilateralist vote of last 
year. It should be said in passing that the ap- 
parent belief among some of the loyalists that 
this will solve the problem is naive in the ex- 
treme; apart from the obvious fact that the rebels 
will immediately announce their intention to 
fight, fight and fight again to reverse the decision 
once more, and then do so, there is the less ob- 
vious but in the long run more important fact 
that another somersault, whichever way up it 
leaves them, will simply add to the public opinion 
of the Labour Party as a kind of modern attempt 
to revive the long-dead comic glories of Fred 
Karno’s army. But this apart, it is generally 
agreed that for the Labour Party to have any 
chance at all of surviving in its present form 
(I am never tired of telling it, and it is never 
tired of not listening, that it would be much 
better for it not to survive in its present form) 
the vote must be reversed. This, of course, is 
merely to acknowledge the wearyingly obvious 
fact that what ails the Labour Party is not a 
difference of opinion over defence and bombs, 
but a fundamental disagreement about the nature 
of the party, of which the defence split is a 
symptom, not a cause, and only one symptom 
at that. 

But how is the vote to be reversed? Clearly, 
the only way in which it can be reversed is for 
one or more of the big unions to switch its vote, 
and hopes are largly pinned to the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. (Though against that hope, 
there is the counter-hope on the other side that 
the National Union of Mineworkers can be per- 
suaded to switch its vote the other way.) In a 
long, detailed and most illuminating article by 
Mr. Alan Fox in the current Socialist Com- 
mentary, the methods by which each of the Big 





‘No Mr. Zarb, I’m afraid we cannot offer £100,000 for your memoirs.’ 
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Six among the unions (TGWU, AEU, 
NUGMW, NUM,!SDAW and NUR) arrives 
at its decision on matters which are to come up 
at the Labour Party Conference is examined, 
and in most cases found wanting. But the con- 
clusion which Mr. Fox, and a leading article 
supporting him, draws from this is that the solu- 
tion is for each of the six unions to hold a 
referendum of its members on the unilateralist 
. question. (It should be recalled that Socialist 
Commentary is the quasi-official Labour monthly, 
and does not fly a kite like this for the fun of 
the thing.) Obviously, it is thought that such 
referenda would result in majorities for the 
leadership's defence line, and so they probably 
would. But I fear that Socialist Commentary may 
have missed the point. Mr. Fox himself begins 
his article by a concise and impeccable statement 
of the old attitude of the unions to the political 
leadership, and the change that has come about 
since ‘a different type of union leader, for which 
Bro. Cousins provided the template, arose in the 
land. But the old attitude was based on the recog- 
nition of two simple facts; first, that the Party’s 
Annual Conference was not the place to make 
policy, whatever the constitution might say, or 
even mean; and, second, that it was the true 
function of the unions to give general support 
to the political leadership whose job it was to 
make policy. 

Now the advocacy of referenda, attractive 
though it is as an immediate solution to a des- 
perate problem, in fact upsets this balance, and 
would make its restoration, unlikely at the 
moment, quite impossible. Is the formulation of 
policy, a detailed and delicate matter, to be put 
at the mercy of the shifting majority of the 10 
per cent. or so of union members who could be 
expected to take part in such a vote? It is all 
very well to prate of democracy, to say that 
the rank and file have the right to decide the 
policy which their leaders are to pursue: but in 
fact such pure theory of the translation of desire 
into effect is quite chimerical. 

Of course, it is easy to reply that the question 
a referendum on the Scarborough decision 
would have to answer is not a matter of policy, 
but of fundamental principle, akin to the elec- 
torate’s voting Labour or Conservative, but not 
for every detail of their chosen party's policy. 
Too easy; for in the first place it is not simply a 
matter of principle, the issues involved in the 
formulation of any defence policy being of an 
extreme complexity; in the second place there is 
no guarantee that the decision of a referendum 
would be any better understood in the taking, or 
Jess equivocal in the executing, than the present 
method of deciding policy; in the third place a 
decision taken by the sort of tiny numbers that 
are customary in union votes would be worse 
than no decision at all; and in the fourth place 
the whole business would only serve to bedevil 
further the party’s chances of getting its principles 
straight again. The Labour Party is at present 
paralysed by its insistence that it is, and must 
remain, a democratic body. It isn’t; and it mustn’t. 
But it looks as though it is, and it says it is. While 
the old guard of the unions were there to prevent 
the more hare-brained schemes proposed at the 
Conference from going through, everything was 
all right. It didn’t matter how much they talked 
about democracy; democracy was not in practice 
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allowed to rear its ugly head, or at any rate not 
too far. 

This is hard doctrine. But in fact it was this 
doctrine that carried the Labour Party to power, 
and it is in the decline of this doctrine that the 
Labour Party has slipped further and further 
from power. The fact must be faced; a political 
party, much of whose activity is inevitably 
organised ad hoc, and which for most of its time 
cannot anticipate the trends of events to which 
its policy must be adapted, cannot afford to 
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work within a rigid framework of democratic 
methods of decision-taking—quite apart from the 
fact that genuine democracy, the ascertainment of 
the true wishes of the members in the light of al} 
the facts, is quite unattainable anyway. If those 
union leaders who support the political leader- 
ship should save it at Blackpool under the banner 
of democratic referenda, they will rue the day. 
They will rue it an hour later, when the rebels 
insist on another referendum to discover whether 
the rank-and-file have changed their mind 


Welensky’s Last Stand 


1—From HARRY 


s Sir Roy Welensky fighting the battle for 
| survival of his Federation on the for- 
bidden Protectorate field—Northern Rhodesia? 
As Federal Premier he has the right to be ‘con- 
sulted’ about a new constitution for one of the 
territories, as he was when the Nyasaland consti- 
tution was drawn up—and his opinions were 
rejected. He has no further right. The right of 
consultation does not confer the right to threaten, 
even if the threats are only bluff. 

The clearest threat came a few weeks ago 
from John Roberts, the Federal Party leader in 
the North; he and his party colleagues, he said, 
would resign from the Executive and Legislative 
Councils if a constitution displeasing to them 
were decreed by Mr. Macleod. Mr. Roberts was 
keeping to his proper field: his threat, at least, 
was legitimate, though empty. Indeed, it should 
by now have become a promise, since it is difficult 
te see how Mr. Roberts and the other Federal 
Party Ministers can now continue in office, 
having broken away from the Governor and their 
official ministerial colleagues by refusing to take 
part in deliberations most important of all to 
the country, by boycotting the constitutional con- 
ference. Surely, if they do not call off the boycott, 
the Governor should ask for their resignation? 

Apart from the fact that the Legislative Coun- 
cil must be dissolved, and a general election held, 
a few months after the new constitution is settled, 
the resignation of Mr. Roberts and his followers 
would not affect the continuance of stable 
government in the Territory. Constitutionally the 
Governor has the power to govern, whatever may 
befall, and the ability of his top officials who 
would assist him to do so is unquestioned. But 
what Sir Evelyn Hone would presumably do in 
the event of Federal Party resignations, would 
be to call upon the Liberal Party Opposition 
leader, Sir John Moffat, to form a government 
with him and with the African independent 
members. 

In the Federal sphere, the threats—at any rate, 
so far—have been equally ineffective. The 
Federal Party line has been to maintain that only 
the Federal Government -can constitutionally 
dissolve or alter the Federation. It has even been 
suggested that if Britain tried to do this, Sir Roy 
would be within his rights if he declared the 
Federation to be a Republic. The former proposi- 
tion is supported in a party propaganda leaflet 
which is said to give the legal opinion of a well- 
* Harry Franklin is a former Minister for Educa- 
tion and Social Services in Northern Rhodesia; he is 
one of the two elected Central African Party mem- 
bers on the Northern Rhodesia Legislative Council. 
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known—but unnamed—constitutional lawyer, 
whose language in parts appears to be singularly 
un-lawyerlike. His opinion differs entirely from 
those of the Crown lawyers and of any other con- 
stitutional lawyers who have so far examined the 
problem. In fact, the British Government created 
the Federation by Act of Parliament and Order 
in Council, and could undo it or change 

such legislation. 

Although threats and persuasion go ill together 
the Federal Party have tried both. A mass 
publicity campaign in Britain has been waged 
the expense of the Federation’s taxpayers, most 
of whom heartily dislike the Federation. It does 
not appear to have influenced the British public 
—all too few of whom are interested in the sub 
ject anyway. The attempt to win support from a 
number of Conservative and Labour Party bach 
benchers, including a few rather nearer the front 
bench, by affording groups of them, over the las: 
six months, the pleasures of a trip round th 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, has also met with litth 
success. A few of these visitors have been suitab 
influenced, but those who count have had con 
firmed their instinctive democratic belief that 
a government lacking the consent of the great 
majority of the people cannot last. 

The Federation, Sir Roy Welensky, and hi: 
Federal Party, have virtually no African support 
This is one fatal weakness that Sir Roy and the 
Federal Party try so hard to conceal, by giving 
as much prominence as they can—and of course 
bringing them as delegates to the London Con 
ference—to a few Africans who are members of 
their Party and of the Federal or Territorial 
Legislatures. Not one of these, of course, repre- 
sents African opinion, as they are elected on 
European votes. In the only election, held two 
years ago in Northern Rhodesia, where African 
votes counted for anything at all, the results were 
clear. Of the two African Federal Party candi- 
dates returned, one gained 32 African votes out 
of 1,198, and the other 67 out of 1,309. African 
votes for the European Federal Party candidates 
varied from 1 out of 142 to 63 out of 1,441. 

Sir Roy Welensky, having examined the 
cracked foundations of the Federation he is so 
determined to preserve, and being dissatisfied 
with the results of his efforts so far, now has to 
go farther. He has, of course, realised that what- 
ever the British Government may decide to do 
about the Federation, it could not continue once 
there was an African majority in the Northern 
Rhodesia Legislature, which he fears Mr. 
Macleod may create. It seems certain that there 
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will be such a majority in Nyasaland, but Sir 
Roy never wanted this poor territory in the 
Federation, and has repeatedly pointed out that 
it was the British Government that pushed Nyasa- 
land in. Without Northern Rhodesia, there can 
be no Federation. With it, Federation might lead 
on to amalgamation of the two Rhodesias—the 
Federationists’ original dream, the absorption by 
the South of the rich North. 


2—By T. R. M. 


He Northern Rhodesian United Federal 

Party’s boycott of the territorial constitu- 
tional conference was an admission that it has no 
good case to present there for its policies and 
knows it. If there were valid arguments against 
Mr. Macleod’s proposal for an African majority 
in the electorate, or solid reasons for perpetuat- 
ing the artificial preponderance of 80,000 Euro- 
peans over three million Africans, the conference 
would be the right place to put them forward. 
As there are not, the Federal Government has 
had to let its case go by default. Sir Roy Welensky 
was fighting as he has never fought before to dis- 
credit Mr. Macleod and preserve some sort of 
Federation for him and his party to lead. It 
should not escape the Cabinet’s notice that any 
such Federation is bound to be one such as the 
Monckton Commission declared untenable—a 
Federation held together by European force. For 
Britain to give in to him in any way at all would 
not only condemn Central Africa to protracted 
violence and chaos. It would, by aligning us with 
the diminishing band of deluded white reaction- 
aries who still believe that European privilege 
can be maintained by suppressing Africans, rob 
us of all moral authority from Algeria to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The Monckton report said ‘no new form of 
association is likely to succeed unless Southern 
Rhodesia is willing to make drastic changes in 
ker racial policies, and it went on: ‘To say that 
events in Africa are moving fast is a truism. 
They are moving like an avalanche and it appears 
likely that those who merely cling to their 
familiar positions will be swept away.’ This is 
exactly what Welensky was doing and asking 
Britain to help. But the present Federation must 
end anyhow. The only Federation that can hold 
together is one with African majorities in all three 
territories and in the Federal Assembly. The 
Rhodesia Herald’s recent remark—‘a Federation 
in which two of the three constituent territorial 
governments are controlled by Africans will not 
stand up to the strains to which it will be sub- 
jected. . . . The responsibility for breaking up 
Federation rests on Mr. Macleod’s head’—is 
mendacious nonsense. The _ responsibility is 
entirely that of Europeans for pulling in the 
opposite direction from their African partners 
(who are in a majority of thirty-six to one). 

Only men as deluded as the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Rhodesian settlers, living in an 
unreal world where their eyes are blinkered by 
the habit of unjustified privilege and authority, 
could believe that it is possible to hold Northern 
Rhodesia down any longer. They reason that a 
‘band of Whitehall traitors’ have sold the Euro- 
pean pass and led them into a sad position where 
their only security is to abate their pretensions, 
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So Sir Roy’s first determined stand is in 
Northern Rhodesia. It may well prove to be his 
last. It started, dramatically, with the iast-minute 
cancellation at Lusaka Airport of the flight of 
the Federal Party delegates to the Lancaster 
House Conference (boycott is a weapon often 
condemned by the Party—when used by Afri- 
cans). The silent battle continues in London— 
over the head of territorial leader Mr. Roberts. 
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and cannot see that their own past actions have 
brought them here. They argue that Welensky 
in collaboration with a less enlightened Secretary 
of State could keep the Africans in docile sub- 
servience for years; that in this time they could 
‘bring on’ a whole class of ‘educated’ Africans 
prepared to vote UFP and accept the position of 
horse in the partnership of horse and rider, which 
has been exposed by the Devlin, and exploded 
by the Monckton, reports; that Mr. Kaunda and 
the National Independence Party do not, as they 
do, enjoy overwhelming African support; that 
their plight is all Macleod’s fault and not their 
own, and if only he can be shot down, they will 
be back in their familiar position—as if to change 
a good Minister for a bad one could alter the 
course of the avalanche. 

In fact, Mr. Macleod’s advice—to accede to 
an African majority immediately—is the only 
thing that can save them. If the present Northern 
Rhodesian conference fails, or even ends incon- 
clusively in favour of further consultation with 
Sir Roy Welensky, trouble will start. African 
discontent with Federation and disillusion with 
European ways, already simmering dangerously 
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in the crowded copperbelt centres and far out 
into the rural bush, will boil over in a way neither 
they by force nor Mr. Kaunda by his pacific 
moderation can control and for many years 
Northern Rhodesia will not be at peace. The real 
possibility of a European insurrection against an 
imposed constitution, though it must be faced, is 
negligible beside this. The most the settlers are 
likely to do is to refuse to participate in the 
operation of the new constitution and elections, 
as they have already boycotted the conference; 
and when it began to work they would soon give 
this up. But even if they went much farther, 
immobilising the copper mines by a general 
strike, defying the Governor’s authority and try- 
ing to paralyse the centres of government, it 
would be trouble soon ended if Britain shows 
firmness. 


The deepest illusion is to suppose that the new 
constitution, even on a basis of universal suffrage, 
could conceivably lead to a ‘Congo’ situation. 
Authority—the control of public order, the police 
and security forces—will be left in the hands of 
a British Governor. British forces can be legally 
introduced to deal with any European or African 
threat to the peace. The key ministries of Finance, 
Mines and Power, and the Attorney-Generalship 
will be in the hands of British civil servants 
holding the balance between Europeans and 
Africans. Mr. Kaunda, who is certain to be the 
first Chief Minister, and his colleagues are wise, 
reasonable, thoughtful, peaceful men—not 
Lumumbas but Nyereres. In the interests of 
Northern Rhodesia and Central Africa, of Euro- 
peans as much as Africans, the new constitution 
must come, if not by agreement, then by imposi- 
tion. Nothing else can guarantee peace, security 
and development. 


The ‘Lavon Affair’ 


By ERSKINE 


Fe five months, Israel has been almost con- 
tinuously convulsed by a sensational political 
crisis, which has now involved Mr. Ben-Gurion’s 
—probably temporary—resignation. The ‘Lavon 
Affair’ has been thoroughly analysed in the West 
in terms of its impact on current Israeli politics 
~-the controversial role of the massive Histadruth 
labour federation, of which Pinhas Lavon has 
been secretary-general; the clash of personality 
and ideology within the Mapai Party; the gather- 
ing storm over the question of Ben-Gurion’s 
successor. But beneath all this, at the very roots 
of the crisis, there lie moresof those secrets in 
which so much recent Middle Eastern history is 
still wrapped. 

No Israeli newspaper, and no correspondent 
cabling from Israel, is allowed to describe the 
actual origins of the ‘Lavon Affair’ except by the 
State censors’ approved phrase—‘a security dis- 
aster in 1954.’ All else is suppressed in the most 
draconian censorship Israel has known save 
during actual war. The reasons speak for them- 
selves: and if they can shed any more accurate 
light on the Middle East, as indeed they can, then 
they ought to be known. 

In the summer of 1954, Israeli strategists were 
profoundly alarmed by a whole series of trends. 
The heads of an evacuation agreement had been 
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initialled by Britain and Egypt in late July—and 
if British evacuation of the Canal Zone went 
through, the only potential buffer force between 
a resurgent Egypt and Israel would disappear. 
The long-term security of the Negev, and Israel's 
new port of Eilath on the Gulf of Aqaba, would 
thus be menaced as never before. At the same 
time, evacuation would remove the greatest single 
obstacle to better Anglo-Egyptian relations; and 
it would enhance the standing of the emergent 
Abdel Nasser, who already showed signs of being 
that ‘great Arab personality’ Ben-Gurion had 
admitted he ‘always feared’ might arise. 

Moreover, in mid-1954 there were already 
distinct signs of fresh Western interest in better 
relations with the Arab States. In 1953, Eisen- 
hower had publicly promised that, if evacuation 
were amicably agreed, the United States would 
furnish Egypt with new weapons. In April, 1954, 
the US had actually signed an arms aid accord 
with Iraq; and the Israelis, like Dulles and Eden, 
seriously thought Egypt might also join the 
Western Powers in the cold war in order to get 
new arms. On top of all this, America’s Assistant 
Secretary of State for Middle Eastern Affairs, 
Henry Byroade, had been publicly criticising 
Zionist policies. On all these grounds it was felt 
that urgent action was needed@ 
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On September 28, 1954, Anthony Nutting, then 
Foreign Affairs Under-Secretary, arrived in Cairo 
to complete the=final details of the Evacuation 
Agreement. On‘thé same day, and for the first 
time since 1950, 'an Israeli-owned ship, the Bat 
Galim, presented itself for passage through the 
Suez Canal. Cargoes to and from Israel on non- 
Israeli ships had long been using the Canal—over 
sixty such ships, according to official US records, 
since 1951. But the Bat Galim was flying the 
Israeli flag itself. She was promptly and predict- 
ably seized by the Egyptians; and Israel at once 
lodged strenuous protests at the UN, at all 
Western foreign offices, and throughout the 
Western press. 

This was Phase One of the plan. But three days 
later, Phase Two exploded. The Egyptians 
announced that a ‘Zionist spy network’ had been 
arrested on the eve of sabotaging British and 
American consular offices. There was no par- 
ticular sensation: the charge seemed rather 
fatuous at the time. Nutting pursued his talks, and 
evacuation was fully agreed and signed on Octo- 
ber 19. In January, 1955, the members of the 
sabotage network were tried, and two were 
executed-—which rightly shocked the West. The 
general impression was of a singularly naive and 
inept sabotage attempt, harshly dealt with. The 
people chosen for the plot were manifestly un- 
suitable. 

But the plan was inept only in its handling— 
not in its aims or calculations. Had the sabotage 
‘been carried out, hard on the heels of the Bat 
Galim incident, there is little doubt that Nutting 
would have been recalled, uproar against Egypt 
in Britain and America would have ensued, and 
evacuation prospects have vanished in a major 
crisis. The terms of the proposed evacuation were 
already under heavy fire in Britain—from the 
Tory Suez rebels (‘an abject scuttle’); from the 
Labour Opposition, both because of Israel’s 
future situation, and because Attlee, remembering 
Churchill’s charges of ‘scuttiing in India,’ had 
denounced its terms as ‘the worst possible.’ 
General public opinion was still angry over the 
previous winter’s Egyptian guerrilla attacks on 
British garrisons along the Canal. 

And in America, a mid-term election was only 
weeks away, with Congressional candidates pub- 
licly promising opposition to any US aid to 
Arab States. Into this delicate situation, both the 
Bat Galim seizure and the sabotaging of British 
and American property by ‘Egyptians’ would 
have dropped. In Egypt, the evacuation terms 
were also unpopular, because they provided for 
the return of British troops in event of war. 
Nasser could not have made any very loud or 
earnest apologies for the sabotage by ‘Egyptians.’ 
The consequences need no elaboration. Inside the 
Israeli Defence Ministry, the ‘disaster’ has 
rankled ever since, with ‘certain senior officers’ 
(another censorship phrase) charging Lavon— 
who -was then Defence Minister—with direct 
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responsibility, and Lavon counter-charging that 
he was framed in a conspiracy including Moshe 
Dayan, then Chief of Staff. Last September, the 
‘Lavon Affair’ burst into the open, stimulated 
by current conflicts within Mapai. 

Many Western commentators, and indeed 
many Israelis, have nevertheless beeen puzzled 
and disturbed by the evident acute anxiety to 
suppress all details of the 1954 ‘disaster.’ The 
basic facts, it has been said, are generally known: 
their acknowledgement now, nearly seven years 
later, could scarcely damage Israel more than 
the spectacle of huge white spaces in her nor- 
mally free press. But there are additional excel- 
lent reasons why the Affair cannot possibly be 
made public. 

In February, 1955, Ben-Gurion—who had been 
in voluntary retirement in the Negev during 1954 
—suddenly and summarily replaced Pinhas 
Lavon as Defence Minister. Eleven days later, 
Israeli forces crashed into the Gaza Strip in the 
bloodiest incident on the Israel-Egypt border since 
1949. It is these circumstances—Lavon’s depar- 
ture from Defence, and the strategic decisions 
surrounding it—that comprise the secrets Ben- 
Gurion has been so acutely anxious to protect. 
For the 1954 ‘disaster’ brought about a funda- 
mental revision of all Israeli strategy, which now 
moved towards the seizure of the Sinai Peninsula. 

Parallel with the secrets of this strategy, the 
‘Lavon Affair’ testimonies would expose, if made 
public, much of the conflict between ‘co-existence’ 
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By JAMES 


EOPLE coming out of Cardiff Arms Park 

last Saturday were smirking rather than 
smiling. What they, we, had witnessed in the 
first defeat of the fifth Springboks in Britain had 
not been a triumph of Barbarian grace, inventive- 
ness and daring over muscular plodders. We had 
been willing spectators at an eighty-minute confi- 
dence trick. 

This British side, representing a lavishly publi- 
cised tradition of open play and brilliant running, 
had scrambled a six-nil win in the Springboks’ 
last game with two scruffy opportunist tries. The 
Barbarians’ rugby had been about as elegant as 
a street fight in Brixton. 

Their great moments—and these were truly 
great—were destructive: hatchet jobs. For two of 
them the reserve Barbarian full-back, H. J. Main- 
waring of Swansea, was responsible. The first 
incident had the dimensions of symbolism. Avril 
Malan, the Springbok captain, a great, blunt- 
faced forward of fifteen stone, broke away with 
the ball and was going like twin screws for the 
Barbarian line when Mainwaring ran into his 
side. Malan fell like a fractured tower of coins 
into touch. He lay there distressed and unvital 
for some time. 

Mainwaring had trotted amiably away after 
this meeting, as if he had just brushed against 
someone in the street or suffered a genteel colli- 
sion with persons of no weight during a modern 
waltz. He came back, surprised and considerate, 
and joined the circle of those gazing down at this 
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and ‘activism’ in Israeli officialdom during these 
years. Moshe Sharett, Premier in 1954, does not 
seem to have been told about the Defence 
Ministry plan to wreck the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations. Sharett generally favoured 
existence’: Ben-Gurion and Dayan demanded, 
and got, ‘activism.’ From February to November, 
1955, Sharett’s relations with Ben-Gurion’s 
Defence Ministry steadily deteriorated, as Israel's 
brilliant strategist mounted the Sinai campaign 
(including, for example, the seizure of the El- 
Auja Demilitarised Zone whose roads were vital 
for attack into Sinai). In November, 1955, Ben- 
Gurion took over as Premier, and Sharett was 
relegated to Foreign Minister. ‘Activism’ was by 
now secure, built around a team comprising Ben- 
Gurion, Shimon Peres, and Moshe Dayan. 

Among the innumerable virtually unnoticed 
dates in recent Middle Eastern history, June !8 
1956, was significant. In Egypt, it was the official 
Evacuation Day—all British troops had gone. In 
Israel, it was the day on which Moshe Shareit 
finally gave up, resigning even the Foreign 
Affairs Ministry—without explanation, save that 
he had ‘found it impossible to be in a Cabinet 
with Ben-Gurion, and had wanted to resign 
since November, 1955. The Sinai attack was ‘on 
Like the end of a fuse-cord, the ‘security di: 
aster in 1954’ that must now be suppressed led 
to an explosion that shook the world. Therein 
lies the censorship mystery surrounding th 
‘Lavon Affair.’ 
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momentarily wrecked giant. 

The crowd beamed and cheered. It wasn’t just 
that a try had been averted. There was a self- 
contained pleasure for many in watching the 
man lie still in the mud, a broken hope. It 
meant that, although the Barbarians didn’t look 
much cleverer than the South Africans, they 
might be stronger. 

Mainwaring’s second save, when he again 
ended a run for the line to which he was the only 
obstacle, was probably a better bit of rugby: it 
was a tackle, not a crash, and there 
actually two men he had to cope with. But this 
lacked overtones. It made you think about the 
skills of the game; not about Verwoerd. 

Politics inhabited the stands. There seemed to 
be quite a lot of people who, because of their 
views, ought to have boycotted the game. Instead, 
they'd come to see the South Africans shredded 
—as a political necessity. They didn’t care what 
sort of game it was, as long as the Barbarians 
won. And so, when the British side had collected 
its lead of six points, they shouted exhortations 
to keep the ball tight. They applauded Barbarian 
kicks for touch—which kept the ball safely dead 
for thirty seconds. They chuckled at what they 
interpreted as deliberate delaying tactics by Bar- 
barians—when, for instance, one of them care- 
fully cleaned the ball before play was resumed. 
God knows what would have happened if the 
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come 
back 

to 
teaching 


Today, you and your knowledge are badly needed in the schools. Classes are too big; you can help to make them smaller. Ask your 


teacher friends. Visit a school. You will soon realise how great is the need. If you are qualified, but no longer teaching, please come 
back—now. Perhaps you are married and have brought up a family. This experience of growing children will be a great asset. 
There are advantages for you, too, and you will have the satisfaction of doing the job for which you are qualified. If you feel rusty 
r ‘ 7A An AG ~— tT ee 4 a ee — a ensue » 2 ha ; arv ] ls. If v 
you can have a refresher course. There are posts vacant in most parts of the country, especially in the primary schools. If you 


are qualified to teach mathematics, science, housecraft or physical education, you are needed particularly in the secondary schools, 


Many women teachers have already returned to teaching. Will you join them? Even a year or two’s service will help. ete 3 
; ® ' Vas 
Please get in touch with your local education authority. Issued by The Ministry of Education (nied) 
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South Africans had been leading and had done 
that. 

There was more than the usual amount of 
yenom about in the crowd, more even than in 
the Wales-England games. The South African 
place-kickers were generally heckled and booed 
when trying for goal. Stewart, the South African 
outside half, stood mouthing what appeared to 
be a whole complex of curses at my segment of 
the crowd when this barracking was going on 
during one penalty. 

Some fairly violent discontent was felt about 
some of the Barbarian players, too—non-Welsh 
Barbarians. that is. It was decided by a fairly 
august collection of old boys behind me ina the 
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Enclosure that Sharp, the Oxford and England 
outside half, is finished. They called this to him 
whenever they thought him near enough to hear. 
And, although he kicked well, it’s true his tackles, 
when made, were as strong as spaghetti. On such 
a day, when toughness, the crowd had decided, 
was all, no man could play like that and get away 
with it. 

But, in general, there was happiness around the 
ground For almost all the really spectacular 
tough stuff was done by Welshmen—by Main- 
waring and by the breakaway forward, Haydn 
Morgan. Morgan also got one of the tries. But 
it was the thumps he distributed which won the 
most acclaim. 


The Romantic Miss Riefenstahl 


By ROBERT MULLER 


ast Friday evening, BBC Television paid 
L tribute in a ‘Film Profile’ to the career and 
work of Leni Riefenstahl. We were shown cuts 
ftom films in which she has appeared, and which 
she has directed, and Mr. Derek Prouse inter- 
viewed her fervently, though not exhaustively. 
With a look of practised innocence, Miss Riefen- 
stahl explained to viewers that she loved ‘the 
romantic and legend. and Mr. Prouse nodded 
sagely and was invited into her cutting room. 
‘Look, Derek, isn’t it beautiful?’ she exclaimed, 
id Mr. Prouse admitted to being impressed 

it was some time after the start of the pro- 
gramme, following much footage of hippos and 
elephants, that we introduced to Miss 
Riefenstahl’s acknowledged chef-d'@uvre, the 
documentary about the Nuremberg Nazi Party 
Rally of 1934, Triumph of the Will, which she 
was assigned to make by Hitler, and which he 
later praised as ‘a unique and incomparable 
glorification of the power and the beauty of 
our movement.” (Voelkischer Beobachter, March 


were 


20. 1935.) 
‘| have not made this film for Dr. Goebbels,’ 
Miss Riefenstahl explained to Mr. Prouse. 


Goebbels didn’t like me. He was my enemy.’ 
Yet on May 1, 1935, Miss Riefenstahl omitted 
to add, Dr. Goebbels awarded Triumph of the 
Will the National Film Prize, and the accolade 
was accepted. ‘I did not make the film for 
political reasons,” Miss Riefenstahl went on. Yet 
in her book Behind the Scenes of the Reichs 
Party Rally Film, published in Munich in 1935, 
Miss Riefenstahl wrote: 

Thanks must be offered to the Fuehrer. For 
the work was conceived and carried out in 
accordance with his wishes. I would also like to 
express my gratitude to Dr. Goebbels, who gave 
every support to the production of the film. 
‘Frankenfuehrer’ Streicher proved exceedingly 
helpful in clearing away many obstacles. 

In an aside to viewers Mr. Prouse conceded 
that Triumph of the Will was an ‘evil testament,’ 
but went on to refer reverently to its ‘masterly 
cutting.” 

‘I got the order from Hitler to make the film,’ 


Miss Riefenstahl told Mr. Prouse, ‘but I was 
independent. . . . I did it as good as I could make 
it” 


In the Voelkischer Beobachter of March 29, 
1935, we find this notice of Triumph of the Wiil: 
The soul of National Socialism is brought to 

life with this film. Far beyond a national deed, 


this film is a national socialist fanfare. which 
will galvanise the German people long after 
today’s generation lies beneath the soil 

In her book, Miss Riefenstahl obliges with fur- 
ther details about her intentions in making 
Triumph of the Will: 

The cssential task is to give the unutterable 
joy of those unforgettable days a new and last- 
ing reality. To allow the words of the Fuehrer 
and his loyal liegemen, now but a printed 
memory, to be reborn. On the shimmering 
screen. his followers in their hundreds and 
thousands will fak in once more. Exactly as 
they did in Nuremberg according to the plans 
laid down by an organisation without equal in 
the world. And above everything, the Fuehrer! 

Back to last Friday's BBC ‘Film Profile.’ 
Speedily disposing of Triumph of the Will, Miss 
Riefenstahl went on to discuss her other films, 
notably her documentary about the Olympic 
Games in Berlin in 1936. We were shown some 
shots of Olympic divers, and Mr. Prouse praised 
the film’s ‘lyricism’ and its ‘liberation of the body 
through movement.’ 

‘I had not a little bit of help from the propa- 
ganda ministry,’ Miss Riefenstahl complained at 
this point, and took pains to tell us everything 
that had been written about her close relation- 
ship with Nazi Party leaders was lies concocted 
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by newspapers. She was just an artist, and a 
romantic, and besides ‘just a young girl.” 

For the record, Miss Riefenstahl was twenty- 
six when Triumph of the Will was made. 

Miss Riefenstahl’s proximity to the leaders of 
the Third Reich is, in fact, not only documented 
in innumerable published photographs showing 
her in the company of Hitler, Goebbels, 
Streicher and groups of SS men, but in several 
books published since the war. 

In Twelve Years Hitler, Dr. Otto 
Dietrich, Hitlers Press Chief, writes: ‘At 
Horumersiel, Hitler made the acquaintance of 
Leni Riefenstahl, to whom he was linked for 
many years by ties of artistic, comradely and 


with 


friendly feelings. 

Had Hitler any consciousness, Mr. 
Prouse next wanted to be told. Taking the ques- 
tion seriously. Miss Riefenstahl replied with a 
somewhat coy and girlish ardour: 

‘He was a very different person to Dr. 
Goebbeis. He was different. It is difficult to ex- 
plain. He was different.” 

In a telegram, acknowledging Hitler's birth- 


artistic 


day wishes (apparently a gift of roses), Miss 
Riefenstahl is less equivocal about her attitude 
to her Fuehrer. A facsimile of the telegram is 
published in Die Welt of January 13, 1949 
The congratulations which my Fuehrer sends 
me make fulfilment possible. My heart compels 
me to gratitude ... 1 caress the ando 
know that | am unspeakably happy. 

Replying to questions about her 
during the war, Miss Riefenstahl explained to 
Mr. Prouse that the propaganda ministry had 
always been on to her to make war films. but 
that she had always insisted on maintaining her 
independence. In the course of court actions, 
which Miss Riefenstah! has fought during the 
past fifteen years in order to clear her name of 
Nazi taints, she has gone 
detail about the nature of this independence. It 
is true, it seems, that Miss Riefenstahl worked 
with Nazi newsreel crews in occupied Poland, 
but she had nothing to do, she insists, with the 
atrocities that were committed there. She just 
around, she claims, when 
carried out ‘reprisals’ for 
Apparently, these 


TOSes, 


actis ittes 


m record in greater 


‘happened to be 
German 
‘murders by Polish civilians.” 


soldiers 





‘l shudder to think how your generation is going to turn out 


all of vou just sitting there day after 


day, with your eyes glued on Keats and Shelley.’ 
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Whose glass is shipped round the world? 





Ten-year-old Stephen Quick is crazy about ships—and very 
knowledgeable, too. You'll find him—or a boy like him—at 
every vantage point on every river. Ready to tell you where the 
ships are bound and what cargoes they are carrying. And on 
the Mersey so many of them are carrying British Glass, 
Pilkington Glass, from St. Helens to every part of the world. 
For Pilkington Glass goes to nearly 100 overseas markets, and 
last year the direct exports of the Group totalled £12,000,000 
—a combination to British trade made possible only by the 
Pilkington Group’s vast manufacturing resources and the scale 
of its overseas sales organisation. 


Pilkingtons 
the greatest name 
in the world of glass 


THE PILKINGTON GROUP 
manufacturing Pilkington Glass, Chance Glass, Chance Pilkington 
Optical Glass and Fibreglass. Factories in Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Argentina and Brazil. 
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‘reprisals’ offended her susceptibilities for, she 
insists now, she marched straight to the German 
commanding officer of the district to register her 
displeasure. It is also on record that, when her 
house in Kitzbiihel was commandeered ,y 
American troops in 1945, a scandalised “Leni 
Riefenstahl volunteered the unsolicited informa- 
tion that some of her best friends were Jews. 

For the purposes of last Friday's BBC pro- 
gramme, Miss Riefenstahl’s post-war activities 
were passed over with tact and dispatch. No 
word about the French book Six Million Dead 
(a serious work about the murder of the Jews), 
against which Miss Riefenstahl managed to 
obtain an interim injunction, because in it the 
author made unflattering references to Miss 
Riefenstahl’s wartime career. No word about the 
lecture she was to have given at the British Film 
Institute last year, which had to be cancelled 
when the British press refreshed the Institute's 
memory with details about Miss Riefenstahl’s 
devoted work in the Third Reich No word, for 
that matter, about Miss Riefenstahl’s tearful 
London press conference a few months later, at 
which she announced her intention to make an 
English version of one of her films and dismissed 
everything ‘those newspapers’ had written about 
her as ‘lies, all lies.” 

Finally, there was no syllable in Mr. Prouse’s 
interview about the fact that, even now, Miss 
Riefenstahl is earning substantial sums of money 
from Triumph of the Will, the film she once 
described as 

a heroic film of fact; for in the Fuehrer’s will, 
his people have triumphed A 

Proudly, Miss Riefenstahl has been pressing 
home her claim that Triumph of the Will is her 
own property and unclassifiable as ‘victor’s 
spoils... No sooner had she the recent 
Swedish documentary Mein Kampf, a magnifi- 
cent history of the Third Reich, which uses some 
thousand feet of film from Triumph of the Will, 
than she sued for payment for her ‘contribution’ 
to the Swedish film. The Swedish picture’s 
Austrian distributors have since hastened to pay 
Miss Riefenstah! 35,000 marks as reimbursement 
for her ‘contribution, and a German court has 
decided that another 50,000 marks must be set 
aside (for a nominee of Miss Riefenstahl’s) from 
the film’s earnings abroad. These facts, high- 
lighting another aspect of Miss Riefenstahl’s 


seen 


romanticism, were not revealed through Mr. 
Prouse’s interview. It may be, of course, that 
Mr. Prouse considered such matters to be 


irrelevant to a celebration of Miss Riefenstahl’s 
lyrical genius 

The programme came to an end with some 
stylish footage of a man throttling a dog (or 
maybe a wolf) and offered Miss Riefenstahl a 
final opportunity to state her Weltanschauung 
‘| love to paint with the camera,’ she declared 
‘t have put all my money into my films. I love 
all romantic [sic].’ 

Far be it from me to suggest that Miss Riefen- 
stahl should not be allowed tc state her own case. 
She has done so on many previous occasions, 
and, doubtlessly, she will do so many times again 
But it would not seem unreasonabie to ask the 
BBC why it did not see fit to temper its admira- 


tion for this india-rubber lady of Hitler’s 
Germany, this Ophelia among the storm- 


troopers, with just a modicum of sobering doubt. 
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Is It Peace? Geoffrey Strickland, John C. Clews 


Guilt-Edged Michael Irwin, J. H. Jones 
Take a Girl Like You Kingsley Amis 
Pay TV F.C. McLean 


A Look at Sound 
Timothy Evans 
The Customers Can Wait 
New Gods in Ghana 

Kirk and Nation 
Travellers’ Cheques 
Gilbert Harding 

Some of My Best Friends 


Frederick Laws, lan G. Rodger 
Nicolas Walter 

F.C. Giliman 

C. R.A. Swynnerteon 
Gordon Donaldson 
Charles H. Grav 

Kenneth Adam and others 
Lord Altrincham 





iS IT PEACE? 

Sir,—Pro-Russian tendencies are attacked in the 
editorial of the Spectator of January 27, while on 
another page anti-German tendencies are attacked 
by Miss Sarah Gainham. I should like to suggest that 
there are a number of readers of the Spectator who 
are anti-Russian and who would agree with your edi- 
torial in so far as they dislike the lying, bullying and 
injustice of which the Soviet Government is still 
clearly guilty; but who disagree with the Spectator in 
its apparent disregard for the Russian point of view 
whenever and however it is expressed. Readers of 
this kind (and I mean by this. of course, readers like 
myself) feel pro-Russian in so far as they consider 
that we have no justification for going to war with 
her, that we should do everything to encourage 
normal relations with her, and that at the present 
moment the Russian people have valid reasons for 
feeling fear and mistrust of the West. 

During the German invasion of Russia in the last 
war more than fifteen million Russian soldiers and 
civilians lost their lives—certainly more than the 
total population of Scandinavia and Finland and 
possibly even twice that number. That ordinary 
Russian people. including the few who dictate the 
country’s policies. should fear a repetition of the 
catastrophe, even if these fears happen at the moment 
to be groundless, is surely, to use Mtss Gainham’s 
term, extremely ‘human.’ Yet these are feelings for 
which Western governments in the last ten years 
have shown an astonishing lack of consideration. 

In 1955 the agreement that Britain and America 
had made with Russia at Potsdam, that Germany 
should be ‘neutralised’ for a period of ninety years, 
was broken and she became a member of NATO. 
The year before, in a final attempt at dissuasion, the 
Russian Government accepted all the Western pro- 
posals for free elections in East and West Germany. 
the reunification of the country, the withdrawal of all 
occupying troops and the conclusion of a peace 
treaty. The offer, despite the fact that it would have 
meant the end both of Russian occupation and of 
the Communist régime in East Germany, was ignored 
Western Germany entered NATO, and reunification, 
which from now on would have meant the extension 
of NATO to the Polish frontier, was indefinitely 
postponed. 

There are many excellent reasons for considering 
that the violation of the Potsdam agreements was 
unavoidable and in our best interests. Yet. even if 
we admit this, we must surely recognise at the same 
time that Russian fear and mistrust ot the West are 
now due in part at least to her hatred and tear ot 
the invaders of 1941, Our policies in the last ten 
years have done everything to accentuate this fear 
and mistrust and nothing to minimise them. These 
policies are unlikely to be reversed, but if they could 
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be it is likely that many English people would 
appear less pro-Russian than they do at present and 
more pro-German 
In one of my school history books, Grant and 
Temperley’s Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, revised in 1938, I] came recently upon the 
following passage: “The idea that Germany with her 
immense resources, her teeming population, her deep 
injury and loss, could be at once deprived 
of all her overseas possessions and at the same time 
shut out from expansion in Europe, was a pro- 
foundly mistaken The Ukraine is, in German 
eyes, a perfectly legitimate object of ambition, and 
it is historically true that a great and powerful state 
must expand somewhere’ (fifth edition, p, 685), It 
has not yet become respectable to talk of Germany's 
claims in Eastern Europe as it was in 1938 to talk 
of her claims in the Ukraine. It is to be hoped that 
it never will be. The fact that many people in Russia 
and Eastern Europe fear a repetition of history is 
something. however, which the Spectator should re- 
cognise with more sympathy.—Yours faithfully. 
GEOFFREY STRICKLAND 


sense ol 


one 


St Patrick's Hall, Reading 

* 
Sik.-Your editorial ‘Is It Peace?” puts Soviet cultural 
exchanges into their proper context. It is significant 
that almost as soon as this latest Anglo-Soviet ex- 
change agreement was signed in Moscow the Soviet 
radio should start accusing us of lacking good faith. 

Moscow Radio has even gone so far as to allege 
that we cannot get such Soviet magazines as Culture 
and Life and International Affairs in Britain. One 
only has to go to Collet’s excellent Russian book- 
shop to see how silly such allegations are. Can it be 
that Moscow Radio underrates the services of the 
Soviet publishing houses’ agents abroad? 

Whether we want to subscribe direct or to obtain 
Soviet publications from the bookshop—lI can buy 
the monthly Soviet Union from a news-stand here in 
Leamington Spa—our choice is only circumscribed by 
the Soviet export list. And even if we cannot be 
bothered to do this. we can see the Embassy weekly 
Soviet Weekly on public library shelves all over the 
country. Moscow Radio's correspondent in Londoa 
ought to look around for himself.— Yours faithful! 

JOUN C., CLEWS 
53 Lansdowne Crescent, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire 


GUILT-EDGED 

Sir,—-Miss Gainham’s statement that *. . . one hears 
more viciously anti-German remarks in London than 
in Warsaw or Belgrade’ is not the stuff of which 
‘objective facts’ are made. Even as a generalisation 
it is grotesque, Warsaw was totally devastated in the 
war, and its inhabitants annihilated. Their sv 
sors hate the Germans with a virulence almost in 
comprehensible to the fortunate Londoner. 

As Miss Gainham  penetratingly 

‘theoretical conceptions of responsibility just do no 
work in real life.” But in time of war they are mad 
to work. In any case an evil cause tarnishes even 
the bravest men who serve it. Canaris may not be 
‘guilty of the gas chambers, but his war-time 
achievements would hardly make a fit subject tor a 
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film.—-Yours taithtully 
MICHAEL IRWIN 
Exeter Colleee, Oxford 
* 
Sir.—-While I agree in principle with Sarah Gain- 
ham’s analvsis of the actions of individuals in 


misconstrued the 


outbursts by 


Hitlers Germany, she has surely 
behind such periodic 
The crimes were in 


basic reasons 


ipparently civilised people 


perpetrated by human beings who had gone mad 
and were in the grip of a mad machine of their own 
making. However, the motivating force behind these 
occurrences lies more specifically in the national 


than human nature in its wider 


rather C 
of militarism, and willingness to 


ive 


character 
sense The 


follow the leader. whether good or bad. are so in- 





herent in the German character as to make these 
consequences possible under such favourable cir- 
cumstances as having a megalomaniacal leader and 


weak neighbours. It takes more than a generation 


with a totally different environment to cause such 
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Swing high, swing low... one little mortal, at any rate, is extremely : 
gay. But surely life is gayer today for us all? In those drab days just h 
post-war, it seemed that colour had been drained right out of our lives— , 
now it’s back again. I.C.I.’s top-selling paints, like ‘Dulux’ and ‘Du-lite’, : 
have rejuvenated homes, made offices and factories gay places to work t 
in. Look, too, at the streets—the exciting colour schemes of the cars, t 
the variety and brilliance of colour in summer dresses. These are ‘ 
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characteristics to evolve to a more reasonable nature. 

Such behaviour is by no means confined to Ger- 
many. Another example is the recent atrocious 
manifestation of atavism in the Congo which 
occurred, not so much as a result of the inadequacies 
of the previous Belgian administration, but by the 


many years of efficient organisation and prosperity 
for such propensities to barbarism to be eradicated 
finally, There is a considerable time-lag between the 
changing of an environment and man’s adaptation of 
behaviour which must ensue, and a much greater lag 
before innate characteristics are altered. 

Although the Congo presents an extreme and ob- 
vious example, there are many instances of unusual 
behaviour which can be attributed to normally latent 
facets of racial, as opposed to human, nature.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. H. JONES 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


TAKE A GIRL LIKE YOU 

Sie.—In his brief analysis of my Take a Girl Like 
You, Professor Enright makes three factual errors. 
They are: 
1. He seems to think that to put Beethoven down 
as twelfth man to a cricket team of bad men shows 
that | am a helpless victim of the sneering habit. But 
the sneer, if it is one, is made by one of my 
characters, not by me (the author). 

He says that my hero, who has objections to 
marriage, is ‘ready to marry’ the hercine at the end. 
There is no authorial implication of this and nobody 
in the book mentions it, not even the hero—an 
inveterate liar, anyway, 

3. In the course of explaining that my book belongs 
to the ‘convention of the Nightmare World,’ Profes- 
sor Enright cites as his (only) supporting example 
the supposed fact that ‘the nice headmaster’s daughter 
turns suddenly into a juvenile nymphomaniac.’ Now 
this character is not at any time a nymphomaniac, 
she is merely very fond of men (compare dipso- 
maniac and heavy habitual drinker). Moreover, she 
does not turn into somebody who is very fond of 
men, suddenly or gradually. Her fondness for men 
is revealed less than two pages after she first appears 
in the novel: 

While I.am on to you, may I say a word about 
Professor Enright’s long analysis of Mr. William 
Cooper? (1 am sure Mr. Cooper can look after him- 
self, but he may not think it worth the trouble to 
write in.) Professor Enright first explains that 
Scenes from Provincial Life belongs to a certain 
convention, and then rounds on Mr. Cooper for not 
sticking to it. One might as fairly censure Paradise 
Lost for its lack of documentary realism, I am sure 
there is a technical term for this sort of manceuvre. 
but the only word that occurs to me at the moment 
is one of those ‘peculiarly nasty words—one knows 
they are nasty even if one hasn't met them before’ 
which Professor Enright, to his obvious distress, 
keeps finding in my work. This particular word. 
however, I am pretty confident he will have met 
before.—Yours faithfully, 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
53 Glanmor Road, Uplands, Swansea, Glamorgan 


PAY TV 

Six,—It is, of course, completely true, as pointed out 
by Mr. Gabriel and Mr. King in their letters in your 
issue of January 27, that wire distribution of tele- 
vision programmes in this country is very well de- 
veloped and the cost of wire distribution may well be 
somewhat less than that in North America where 
this method of television distribution is less exten- 
sively used. The difference can, however, only be in a 
matter of degree and the cost of this method of 
distribution still remains higher than that of radio 
distribution. Also, if it is necessary to have a varying 
tariff for some items of programme and to supply 
some items free, it is necessary to code or to treat 
the signal in some way or to put an additional 
signal on the line at the programme originating end 
and to incorporate devices at the receiving end which 
will relate the programme seen to the amount paid 
by the viewer. These devices could be of greater or 
lesser complexity, but even at their most simple 
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they would add significantly to the cost and com- 
plexity of the receiving apparatus. They can, as 
pointed out by Mr. King, be simplified if, in a wire 
distribution system, additional conductors are used 
for the Pay TV service but this, in turn, will add to 
the cost of the wire network. The conclusion must 
still remain, therefore, that even in urban areas 
favourable to wire distribution systems, Pay TV is 
inherently a complicated way of programme distri- 
bution and costs more than the normal unrestricted 
broadcasting. 

The comparison that Mr, Gabriel makes with the 
telephone and electricity services seems to be un- 
convincing as there is still no practicable alternative 
means of distributing these services other than by 
wire. If there were, would the public still wish to 
have overhead power lines and overhead telephone 
lines? —Y ours faithfully. 

F. C. MCLEAN 
Deputy Director of Engineering 
Broadcasting House, W1 


A LOOK AT SOUND 

Sir,—I grant that Peter Forster has only one head 
and sympathise with him for having to use it to 
attend to so much television, but some of his views 
about radio in the article ‘A Look at Sound’ seem 
strangely misguided. 

Lord Reith’s recent article in the Guardian was, 
as Forster suggested, fierce and autocratic, But it was 
also the sanest and most lucid statement about the 
present policy and possible future of radio which 
has appeared for years. 

He called the founding of the Third a calamity 
because it led to the stratification of broadcasting 
into arbitrary education-class channels. The lightness 
of the Light. the endless compromise of the Home 
and the ingrowing obscurity of the Third grew out 
of that administrative decision, which was an evasion 
of responsibility. 

Forster says it would be ‘perversely muddling’ now 
to try to integrate Home, Light and Third. Muddling 
to whom? The ‘height-of-brow’ system doesn’t work, 
and almost any new redistribution of the available 
material among the three wavelengths would be an 
improvement. 

How does Forster hope to ‘insist on a minimum 
listening audience’ for minority programmes? By 
pre-testing them in some cunning consumer research 
device or by encouraging administrators to guess how 
many people want Korean poetry in the original? 
The administrators have quite enough listening 
figures to play with already, and a fine mess they 
make of interpreting and acting on them.—Yours 
faithfully. 

FREDERICK LAWS 
25 Hampstead Lane, Highgate, N6 
* 


Sir.— Mr. Forster's review of the present state of 
BBC radio programmes only served to show how 
much his vision has suffered while watching tele- 
vision. He paid a television critic’s homage to the 
mass appeal of Woman's Hour, in which he has 
‘taken part in a small way, and he did not fail to 
make the customary snide comment on the state of 
the Third Programme. I realise that he was short of 
space but feel that he could have found room to 
acknowledge the enormous contribution which the 
Drama Department has made to the vitality of the 
theatre and to our cultural life. Contrary to his 
belief the drama producers in radio are far more 
accessible than their opposite numbers in television 
who are scared to experiment, to spend money or 
offend public opinion. Mr. Forster's bored and 
whiskered men have done more to encourage young 
British playwrights than any of the trumpeted experi- 
mental and try-out theatres, they have led the 
theatre in producing plays from abroad and they 
have built a repertory of our classic theatre which 
should put the Old Vic and Stratford permanently 
to shame. There is not space to enumerate the plays 
which have received British and sometimes world 
premieres on the BBC radio. Suffice it to say that 
during the last three vears I have heard plays for the 
first time by Yugoslavs, Greeks, Japanese and by 
Betti, Beckett, Schéhadé, Diirrenmatt, lonesco, Alun 
Owen, Harold Pinter, Fabbri, Strindberg, Ostrovsky, 
Salacrou, de Montherlant, Lorca and many others 
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When the television producers can show a similar 
achievement I shall be prepared to concede the rela- 
tive failure of the radio drama department. We ought 
to be grateful for the existence of the BBC radio 
services, It is easy to find fault with them; it is time 
they got the acknowledgment they deserve.-—Yours 
faithfully, 
IAN G. RODGER 

Ferndale, Brill, Bucks 

[Peter Forster writes: ‘I did not mount an attack 
On the radio Drama Department: I simply did not 
mention it, intending to return to it on anothe 
occasion. However, I gladly echo Mr. Rodger’s 
tribute. Val Gielgud has done a vast amount for 
drama, and at present his own traditionalist tastes 
are balanced by the more avant-garde inclinations of 
Donald MacWhinnie. his 2-i-c, whom God preserve 
from the praise of Harold Hobson. In this context, 
though, Mr. Rodger’s sneers at TV drama are as 
unnecessary as silly: to praise sound, you do not 
have to disparage TV.-—Editor, Spectator.] 


TIMOTHY EVANS 

Sir,—It is sad to read in the Spectator that ‘if Mr. 
Butler feels that an inquiry would be embarrassing, 
a posthumous pardon for Evans would be almost as 
good.” 

On the contrary, a pardon without an inquiry 
would be worse than useless, except that the un- 
fortunate man’s remains could be removed from the 
Pentonville quicklime, precisely because it would be 
posthumous. Nothing we can do will help Timothy 
Evans, or the four women subsequently strangled by 
the chief witness against him. What we should worry 
about now is the chance of the same thing happening 
again; after all, it has happened before, to Oscar 
Slater and Walter Rowland, 

There are quite enough disturbing factors in the 
Evans-Christie case to give a full-scale inquiry under 
someone like Lord Birkett or Lord Monckton plenty 
to work on—police irregularities concerning con- 
fessions and alteration (or disappearance) of 
evidence. The first priority is to recognise Evans's 
innocence: but if that is all Mr. Butler does there 
will be another hanged to pardon before long.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NICOLAS WALTER 
43 Aberdare Gardens, NW6 


THE CUSTOMERS CAN WAIT 
Six.—In your comment on my letter in your 
February 3 issue, you said that anybody might think, 
reading my letter, that you had condemned BEA and 
BOAC for taking the stand they did at the time of 
the recent unofficial strike at London Airport. I am 
sorry if I gave this impression; we certainly appre- 
ciated that you had warmly commended that stand. 
Regarding the announcements to the press and 
the actual travelling passengers, a subject on which 
you also commented. the official BEA and BOAC 
statement. to which I referred in my previous letter, 
was promptly cabled to the many overseas managers 
of the Corporations throughout the worid for issue 
to the press of their areas and also for the informa- 
tion of the passengers whenever it was practicable 
for these managers and their staffs to pass it to them. 
Similar information was given whenever possible to 
passengers in the UK.--Yours faithfully, 
F. C. GILLMAN 
Chief Press and Information Officer 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, W1 


NEW GODS IN GHANA 

Sir.—It is forgiving of Mr. Amamoo, the Public Re- 
lations Adviser to the High Commissioner of Ghana, 
to express the keenness of his countrymen to develop 
Anglo-Ghana relations despite the “morass,” as he 
describes it, in which his country existed under the 
colonial régime. But before condemning as ‘slap- 
dash’ the statements of a critical and perceptive 
journalist, would it not be better were he to tell us 
some more about this morass? Those of us who 
know something at first hand about the colonial 
régime may think (obviously wrongly, if Mr. 
Amamoo is to be believed) that it was the British 
who turned something more than a political, social 
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and economic morass inte the State which became 
Ghana, And before we accept his anti-colonialism 
sneer would he tell us where he and his masters 
would be now were it not for the singular opportuni- 
ties afforded them by colonialism? 

Our colonial policy may, from time to time, } 
had its faults but at least we can say, with truth, tha 
of recent years we have not relinquished the govc 
ment of any country until we had improved the lot 
of its inhabitants beyond belief—yYours faithfu 

C. R. A. SWYNNERION 
Finca Buena Vista, Churriana, Malaga, Spain 


KIRK AND NATION 
Sir,—Space did not allow me to detail any 
numerous factual errors in Mr. Reid’s book. He | 
taken as critical specifically of his own work cer 
comments arising out of my general reflections on the 
books under review and on Scottish ecclesiastic.| 
history as a whole. These comments were a plea 
clearer thinking and more precise terminology, and 
nothing in Mr. Reid's letter convinces me that this 
plea was unnecessary.—Yours faithfully, 
GORDON DONAI Ds 

University of Edinburgh, Department of 

Scottish History, Old College, Edinburgh, 8 


TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 

Sir.—Robin McDoual]} finds that ‘in the les: 
Mediterranean islands, they have never heard of { 
dear National Provincial’ and recommends ‘Cook's 
or the American Express for travellers’ cheques.’ 

I too bank at the ‘dear National Provincial, 
have a subsidiary account at Lloyds. I find that 
owing to confusion between Lloyds Bank 
another institution of the same name, travellers 
cheques issued by Lloyds are treated with 
greatest reverence ... and that not only ‘in th 
lesser Mediterranean islands.’ So I use these wherever 
I go; and if you print this letter the Manager of 
Branch of the ‘dear National Provincial’ will know 
the reason why I never use his travellers’ cheques 


t 


Yours faithfully, CHARLES H. GR4 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mail, SW] 


GILBERT HARDING 
Sir,—A group of Gilbert Harding's friends are hop- 
ing to publish a tribute to him, in the form of a book 
of reminiscences and stories covering as many aspects 
of his life and character as possible. The publisher 
and writers are giving their services free in order that 
the proceeds from the sale of this book may b 
given to one of Gilbert Harding’s favourite charities 
The Editor cannot hope to contact all Gilbert 
Harding’s many friends and so asks that any wh 
wish to contribute to this book, particularly those 
who knew him as a schoolmaster and a policeman. 
will send their material for consideration to the 
Harding Memorial, c/o André Deutsch Ltd., 12-14 
Carlisle Street, London, W1, before February 28 
Owing to the enormous amount of work involved, the 
committee regrets that it will be impossible to 
acknowledge any contributions which are not in- 
cluded in the book.—Yours faithfully, 
KENNETH ADAM, EFAMONN ANDREWS, JOHN 
BETJEMAN, FANNY AND JOHNNIE CRADOCK, 
STEPHEN GRENFELL, ROBERT HENRIQUES 
WYNFORD VAUGHAN-THOMAS 
The Hardine Memorial, c/o André Deutsch Limited 
12-14 Carlisle Street, W1 


SOME OF MY BEST FRIENDS 
Sir,—I must ask Monica Furlong to substantiate 
or to withdraw with a fairly abject apology, he: 
astonishing and fantastic statement: ‘He [Alltrin- 
cham]... thinks he would have disliked Christ 
if he had known him personally. . . .” Bigotry gives 
short shrift to the unorthodox, but there are limits 
to what even the most hardened victim of odiusn 
theologicum can tolerate.-Yours faithfully, 
ALTRINCHAM 

47 Lowndes Square, SW1 

[Monica Furlong writes: ‘I had gained the impres- 
sion that Lord Altrincham would have disliked 
Christ if he had. known Him personally from his 
“Awkward Child” article in the Guardian. If, how- 
ever, I have misunderstood him. | should like to 
apologise—abjectly. —Editor, Spectator.] 
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Elsa Popping 


By PETER FORSTER 


Atas, poor Elsa. Still, 
the BBC, that nature- 
loving Earth Mother 
without whose know- 
ledge not a lioness falls, 
saw her off proud. A film 
about mere human 
beings was immediately 
cancelled, and a tribute 
to Elsa substituted. For- 
merly I have found Mr. 
David Attenborough’s 
travelogues rather resis- 
tible, but here he and his team produced a 
splendid effort. The genuine suspense of the first 
half as the intrepid Adamsons searched in the 
bush for the wounded animal was worthy of a 
well-contrived feature film, and all the more re- 
markable since it must have been shot off the 
cuff. Also Mr. Attenborough’s commentary 
avoided that I-like-to-think-that-Elsa-knew line 
of sentimental guff which made Mrs. Adamson’s 
beok so cloying. 





But then animal lovers always puzzle me as 
much as they must puzzle the animals. In one 
of those excellent pot-pourri radio programmes 
the other day, an RSPCA inspector was telling 
of bird-salvage operations after an oil-tanker 
accident, and the moment approached when he 
must admit that the worst-harmed creatures had 
to be—how should he express it? ‘Killed’ was 
clearly too cruel, ‘put to sleep’ too twee: some 
birds, he said, were ‘lethalised"! 


I wonder if he saw East Anglia’s fascinating 
Survival, first of a new series which will give a 
nasty jolt to those whose view of animals is con- 
ditioned by Kenneth Grahame. This showed 
the animal jungle of rats and foxes fighting to 
survive even in London, their ruthlessness a paral- 
lel to our kind of human jungle where nature is 
red in tooth and Clore. Here were ducks looking 
quite unlike a Peter Scott painting—and here 
in fact was Peter Scott, duffel-coat and 
seeming quite unlike his BBC self, with great 
advantage. He bagged some notable humans, 
too, like the girl who said ‘I’m particularly in- 
terested by tufted ducks’ and the duck- 
catcher who said if he gave away his method ‘the 
whole world would know. Clever, offbeat cool- 
for-wild-cats music by the Johnny Dankworth 
Band, and altogether I was kept riveted to a sub- 
ject of the kind I usually switch off after five 
minutes. 


Sans 


Also offbeat, at least in intention, is the new 
A-R series Jango, with Robert Urquhart as a 
screwball sleuth, like a more comic Edmund 
Campion. Last week’s episode was simply a 
small, extended sketch about a theft in a tube 
train—hardly an effort to overstrain the show's 
two writers or the two further writers credited 
with devising the character of Jango. Still, the 
idea has possibilities, Mr. Urquhart has charm, 
and I suppose it fills the time between commer- 
cials agreeably enough. 


For much more confident and accomplished 
situation comedy, BBC offers a weekly episode 
of Eric Svkes and Hattie Jacques. Both have 
improved enormously, Mr. Sykes developing a 
nicely sardonic, faintly Lancastrian line, and 
Miss Jacques exploiting that suggestion of a little 
girl inside the massive exterior, alternately coy 
and deadly. There is also Richard Wattis, with- 
out whom no situation comedy is apparently 
complete—indeed the essence of such shows is 
that they propose a tiny world, so that whatever 
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the change of scene or theme, life boils down to 
Sykes, Jacques and Wattis, the fool, the fooled 
and the foolish. 

Disappointment of the week was Three Ring 
Circus by Jack Gerson, winner of a BBC 
competition for Scottish playwrights, which 
turned out to be like an anthology of symbolist 
clichés. Amnesiac hero found in the circus (of 
life) assumes various identities to see which fits 
in unidentifiable European police State where, 
amongst other things, ‘the British Ambassador is 
missing.’ Actors and producers love this sort of 
nonsense with its obvious opportunities for 
show-off tricks, and there were occasional 
astringencies in the writing, but essentially it was 
all shadow without substance—and the hero 
didn’t even turn out to be the British Ambassador 
in the end. 


The Anatomy of Prejudice 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Nozt Cowarp’s assault 
in the Sunday Times on 
the new English drama 
was a flawless model 
of prejudice. A_ brief 
academic study of it re- 
veals plenty of tips which 
will be useful to other, 


less spontaneous _ pur- 
veyors of idées fixes. 
The first thing for 


the prejudice-monger to 
assess is his audience. If 
it is hostile he will either have to be very reason- 
able in his arguments, probably at the price 
of scrapping his more fiery points, or he must 
ge to the other extreme and run the risk of 
seeming a vulgar and didactic tub-thumper. If, 
on the other hand, his audience consists of the 
already converted he can afford to be much 
more subtle. He can allow himself the sly- 
est of insinuations, he can operate with a 
healthy disregard for the facts and finally, the 
highest pleasure of all in the purveying of 
prejudice, he can pretend to be reasonable with- 
out actually needing to be. Noél Coward, with 
the Sunday Times as his vehicle, was fortunate 
in being fairly sure of the opinions of his readers. 
It is instructive to see how he makes use of his 
freedom. 

Among his neatest tricks is what George 
Puttenham, the Elizabethan rhetorician, charm- 
ingly called Charientismus, or the Privy Nippe. 
A privy nipper’s favourite approach is to flatter 
his opponent just before pinching him, or to 
pretend to see his point of view simply in order 
to refute it, and a prime example from Mr. 
Coward's repertoire is the following: 





I am quite prepared to admit that during my 
fifty-odd years of theatre-going I have on 
many occasions been profoundly moved by 
plays about the Common Man, as in my fifty- 
odd years of restaurant-going I have frequently 
enjoyed tripe and onions, 

The brilliance of this is that if Mr. Coward is 
challenged by his opponents about the sincerity 
of his analogy he can always claim that he has 


* lost. 


a genuine liking for tripe and onions. Perhaps 
he really does. He is merely fortunate in being 
able to assume that we readers of the Sunday 
Times don’t share his taste. So he’s in the clear, 
while we enjoy the sneer. 

I would like to analyse a slightly longer 
passage from Mr. Coward's opus. (I am sorry 
if I seem a little pedantic this week, but this is 
important. Several people express their pre- 
judices so clumsily that a lot of good ground is 
Noél Coward has confirmed many of 
our firmest convictions for us and it’s not good 
enough if we just sit back, pleasantly soothed. 
We must draw the full benefits from his sterling 
work.) I have chosen the following passage as 
most instructive for analysis : 

I am aware that most of the young writers 
of today are obsessed by Left-wing Socialism 
and the grievances of the under-privileged, and 
that many of them, possibly owing to their per- 
sonal circumstances, are prejudiced against any 
form of what the Americans are pleased to call 
‘Gracious Living.’ But the fact must be faced 
that a very large proportion of English people, 
even in our tax-ridden Welfare State, contrive 
to live, if not graciously, at least comfortably. 
The men manage to earn reasonable salaries in 
offices, banks, shops and factories; the women 
manage to run houses and flats, have children, 
bring them up and educate them and, on the 
whole, live fairly contented lives. For all the 
eager young talent of today to be encouraged 
to dwell exclusively on the problems of a fast- 
diminishing proletariat seems to me to be not 
only foolish but very definitely old-fashioned. 

Consider the subtlety in the mere choice of 
language in this passage. The very opening 
words ‘I am aware’ imply that Mr. Coward is 
about to bring up something very unpleasant 
about the new writers which courageous 
people might prefer not to mention in public. 
‘Obsessed’ lets us know that this thing is a form 
of mental and the double-barrelled 
‘Left-wing Socialism’ hints at the seriousness of 
the disease—compare the dread sound of 
‘rheumatic fever’ or ‘double pneumonia,’ for 
example. Then our author manages to slip in a 
timely hint that the cause of the illness is prob- 
ably just sour grapes, reminds us that we're not 


less 


illness 
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alone in appreciating gracious living—we have 
friends over the water—and finally gets in a dig 
at the Welfare State, brilliantly followed by the 
word ‘contrive,’ which so well suggests what a 
tortuous business living is. 

So much for the implications; now for Mr. 
Coward’s important little cameo of things as 
today. He wants to show that there is 
no cause for social complaint, without boring 
us with facts or His method can only 
be described as scintillating. Consider his sen- 
tence about the womenfolk. It cleverly 
gests that they have never had it so good with- 
out, when one comes to analyse it, having actu- 
ally needed to say anything at all. They manage 
to run houses or flats (yet the only alternative 
would be a tent or hovel): they manage to have 


this socialistic 


they are 


figures. 





sug- | 


children (nothing new or disputable in this): and | 


they manage to educate these 
than any other, 
osity of Mr. Coward’s technique. The women, 
of course, educate their children thanks to the 
Welfare State, but by separating the mention of 
education and the dig at the Welfare State by 
four lines, Mr. Coward is able to make his point 
both ways. 

Yet the subtlety goes still deeper. The whole 
of Mr. Coward's argument in this paragraph is 
2 cunningly false trail. It would be an apparently 
valid argument against the new plays, always 
assuming that these plays did in fact “dwell ex- 
clusively on the limited and monotonous prevb- 
lems of a fast-diminishing proletariat’"—which 
of course they don’t at all. Few of them have 
genuinely proletarian settings and most of those 
that do are about human experiences, irrespec- 
tive of class. A Taste of Honey, for example, is 
about a young girl's view of the world, and 
Billy Liar about an adolescent’s chaotic self- 
dramatising. But the beauty of Mr. Coward’s 
method is that we never get near enough to a 
real argument to notice these discrepancies. And 
he knows that we won't because he knows that, 


like him, we either haven't seen the plays or else 


must have slept through them 

Facts, you see, are what we must avoid if we 
want to be sure of ending up where we started. 
Facts have ruined many a good prejudice—unless, 
of course, one happens to get the facts wrong. 
The occasional slip may effectively throw our 
opponents into confusion while helping to keep 
the argument clear. Noél Coward, for example, 
proves the Royal Court directors old-fashioned 
by ascribing to them a style of production which 
they rarely use. But this is an accidental subtlety 
which no one can aim for. For practical purposes 
all that we need remember is that useful old 
adage—take care of your opinions and the facts 
will take care of themselves. 

So thank you, Mr. Coward, for a virtuoso 
performance. And I’m happy to be able to state 
that there seems to be plenty of less well-known 
talent around which looks capable of following 
wherever Mr. Coward may lead. It was truly 
encouraging to read the following argument 
against the Welfare State in a recent letter to the 


New Daily: 

Why are tax-payers in general still paying for 
milk and meals at school for the children of 
parents who in thousands of cases have a far 
higher income than the majority of the said 


tax-payers? 
Not at all a bad attempt for a mere amateur. 


children. More | 
this last point reveals the virtu- | 
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Hunt 


This weekend The Sunday Times launches the greatest 
book controversy of the year... asearch for the 101 books 
which may fairly be considered masterpieces of the 


20th century. 


After wide consultation 99 English 
prose works have been selected to 
form a basic modern library. Two 
places have been left for you to fill. 
The Sunday Times choice will be 
provocatively introduced on Sunday 
by John Braine. Here is a field for 
wide discussion—not to say argument 
...So make sure of your Sunday Times 


this weekend and join in the search. 


YOUR CHOICE 
CAN WIN YOU A PRIZE 


When you have studied our list, make 


your suggestions (one fiction, one non- 


fiction) for the two remaining places in 
the library. Write a short essay support- 
ing your choice, and send it to The 


Sunday Times. Best essays win prizes 


in two categories :—(a) for the general 


reader ; (b) for school forms. 


FORE! 


In a new series Henry Longhurst 


is looking back over 35 


“ Great Golfing Occasions’... 


= 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

years of golf. Don’t miss his | 
| 

' | 
This Sunday. | 
| 
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THERE’S A WORLD OF BETTER READING IN 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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For Everyone’s Sake 


By ISABEL 


Take a Giant Step. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch:) 
—Where the Hot Wind 


Blows. (Ritz.) — A 
Breath of Scandal. 
(Plaza.)—-Nymphettes. 


(Cameo-Royal.) 
A SAD boy’s face comes 
on to the screen, a 


Negro’s face in a class- 


room of white voung- 
sters. with a white 





teacher, looking pinched. 

And all through the credits (that often visually 
boring interval before the fun) we see’ the be- 
ginnings of the story: classroom argument, the 
boy's anguished dash outside, the big cigar he 
takes out to smoke for comfort, his discovery 
by an adult, puffing busily. So, by the time he 
gets home. we know a good deal about him: 
that he’s from an educated Negro family (we 
see the father working in a bank on the boy’s 
way home), living in an all-white neighbour- 
hood, atiending an all-white school. 

The son of some people I know had a Negro 
boy as his closest friend when the family lived 
in a small New England town; and they were 
relieved (‘for everyone's sake’) that circumstances 
teok them away from the town when the boy 
was about twelve: “because it’s when they start 
taking girls out that the trouble starts.” And that. 
it seems, is just the trouble with Spence. the hero 
of Take a Giant Step (director: Philip Leacock: 
*X’ certificate): not so much the silly classroom 
argument (would a schoolteacher really be so 
offensively tactless? Well . . . | remember not 
dissimilar sorts of olfensiveness when I was at 
school), as the fact that his friends at school. 
having started to take girls out, have stopped. at 
the same time, going about with him. Because. 
as one of them explains, Marguerite’s Polish 
father ‘just doesn't like coloured people’ (Just 
the way | don't like Poles. Spence’s 
grandmother, ‘never have and never will’ — thus 
horribly embarrassing poor liberal Spence). 

Brought up in this amiable white 
Spence has no other friends: so when, after the 
row at school, he wants comfort he dashes off 
to the Harlem-style district of his town. to some 
gruelling embarrassments with coloured prosti- 
tutes and an amateur pick-up girl. Then home 
again to parents as smugly and sanctimoniously 
unhelpful as you could find in any colour; to 
family rows, with unsayable things said; and to 
a sort of least the solution of 
courage, of Spence deciding to ‘go on.’ 

It is easy, I suppose, to over-rate a film like 
this: one is so full of melancholy enthusiasm 
for a problem like Spence’s, so ready to be 
touched, so accessible to sympathy for a face as 
charming as his (Johnny Nash’s). In our present 
society, we get lots of films on this theme: some, 
like Shadows, enlarging our understanding, 
some, like ] Passed for White, not. Take a Giant 
Step is a Hecht-Hill-Lancaster film. which 


snaps 


district, 


solution, at 


QUIGLY 
usually means an intelligent one; it isn’t out- 
standing, it doesn’t astound, appal. or give you 
2 new outlook on the business of being black in 
a white world. The script is 
ingenuous, and the whole story seems socially 
shaky in presuming that Americans have no girls 
around till the age of seventeen, and that Spence, 
in his all-white neighbourhood and with his very 
normal impulses, wouldn't have come up against 
the problem of girls more closely than at one 
remove through his white triends. 


occasionally over- 


The friends, 
too, are rather too, obtuse and collectively ill- 
mannered for the sake (one feels) of the argu- 
ment. But it’s a moving film, it makes you care, 
and that’s what that’s its 
Well as its social function. it even. in that good 
old phrase, makes you think. How is a Negro 


matters, artistic as 


te behave and feel in a white community? There 
are the extremes of truculence and humility. both 
quivering with racial feeling, and the almost un- 
attainable non-racial balance between the two. 

The rest of the week’s stuff is wild rubbish, 
the oddest being Jules Dassin’s Where the Hot 
Wind Blows (X° certificate), the goriest piece 
of sadistic nonsense ever concocted for such a 
international Franco-Greek- 
JAtalian collaboration has done wonders on the 
screen (in Rocco and his Brothers, for instance, 

Greek mother and a French brother fit per- 
fectly well into the southern Italian family: and 


cast. 


glittering 


Opera 
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there have been plenty of other examples). But 
when they all have to talk English into the bar- 
gain,-and the words, as well as the mechanics 
of dubbing, are fantastically at variance With 
what the characters seem to be up to, with the 
Whole personality and that of the landscape 
and local atmosphere. then even Marce 
Mastroianni, Melina Mercouri, Pierre Brassc 
Ives Montand, all sorts of good Italian sn 
part actors and Lollo for good measure ¢ 
save it. 

This film would be just a comic essay in 
bioodedness if it wasn't for its monoto 
cruelty : 


(Lollo lashed across a table, legs and arms 


violence and cosy domestic beat 
at the four corners, while first her mothe: 
sisters beat her with a strap, then her brothe 
law stretches out on top of her): knife slashi 
a fat middle-aged mum paraded on the bear 
for her snigger-value. Dassin is responsible 
script as well as direction, and a prizely fat 
one it is. Strange to think he made the cha 
(though I think over-rated) Never on § 
Where the hot wind blew, but quite light 
Then there's Loren and Chevalier in Mic 
Curtiz’s A Breath of Scandal CA’ certificate 
galumphingly taken at removes | 
Molnar; and something called = Nyinp/ 
(director: Henri Zaphiratos: “X’ certificate 
which turns out to be not at all about Nab 
little girls (though it seems he threatened to suc 


several 


but about those everlastingly ageless Parisians 
who may be anything between seventeen anc 
twenty-five and appear in two and a half out 

three films to reach us from Paris. and 


i 


every 
as I said of Les Tricheurs, spend a positive 
monotonous amount of their time in bed 


Interpreting the Dream 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Musi 
been strangely unwilling 
to-admit how deeply the 
truth of a work is bound 
up with faithful perfor- 
mance, how dependent 
on realisation in 
and time. When a man 
says that he would rather 
hear the Eroica or the 
C sharp minor Quartet in 
his head, where he can 
hear the 
mance, he is either a b/agueur or he is ludicrously 
assuming that he has nothing more io learn 
about it and is beyond further illumination by 
the most eloquent players. How much more are 


critics have often 





space 





ideal perfor- 


music and performance entwined in the judg- 
ment when it is a question of a new work, 
especially a new opera. A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, in the tiny Jubilée Hall at Aldeburgh 
(wide enough to wrap a fairy in), appeared a 
brilliant opera in weaknesses—weak- 
nesses which should have been recognised for 
what they were, a function of that particular 
production. The opera delighted by the beauty 
of its invention, the precision of its images, the 


spite of 


magic of its sounds, but still seemed to many 
to leave uncomfortable doubts 
‘somehow’ it was ‘in the last resort’ felt-to have 
‘failed. Now at Covent Garden, with room to 
spread its wings. reasonably adequate staging. 
and an assured production, the work has no 
need to struggle against its surroundings. It may 
be seen plain as a masterpiece. 

Not everything is clear gain. Personally. for 
all their dead teazles and their wispiness. | 
preferred John Piper’s Aldeburgh designs; they 
suggested more. and they had flashes of piere 
illusion. His sets at Covent Garden, though often 
beautiful to the eye, have a tendency to be both 
too solidly specific and too fey. In the second 
act and the opening scene of the third, I am not 
wooed into an English forest on a dangerous 
May night of moonlight and shadow (as I am 
by the music) by a combination of Old Man’s 
Beard, cabalistic doodlings and the inevitable 


some behind: 





threat of rain in the backcloth (recalling George 
VI’s famous remark after seeing Mr. Piper's 


Windsor Castle series: “What a pity you had 
such bad weather for your sittings’) with a heft 
mound all too palpably carpentered of canvas 
and wood and neat flights of steps tripping down 
so geometrically that one almost looks out for 
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car so sleek and exciting in design and conception it makes others look pompous. 


In fact—the Austin A40. All of you 
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take you clean out of the rut of run-of- 
the-mill motoring; a car as personal 
as the clothes you wear. In fact — the 
Austin A40. 
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The secret of the A40’s dual- 
personality lies in its superb 
engineering and design. It’ ot 
shapely stunning good looks. It’s 


got space for four real life-size 
adultsinside and above all room 
in the boot (simply 
rear seat flat vou double the box 

space). And it gives you real 
surging on a shoestring. 
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a little red-capped dwarf sitting quietly by a 
great big stone toadstool. I do not say this is 
the chief impression made by Mr. Piper’s design; 
but the thought does flit across one’s fancy that 
here, for all the charm, is more St. John’s Wood 
than Shakespeare’s—or Britten’s. In Act 1 the 
wintry brilliance of the scenery seems to take 
its cue—pedantically, to my mind—from Titania’s 
speech on the confusion of the seasons: ‘hoary- 
headed frosts fall in the fresh lap of the crimson 
rose.’ The costumes are mainly the same as at 
Aldeburgh, though there is now a wonderful 
reedy crown for Oberon, and a pale gauzy robe, 
floating majestically, with which he makes some 
marvellously eerie exits. 

Where Aldeburgh scored indisputably was in 
its more musicianly quartet of lovers (of whom 
only Marjorie Thomas remains), and in the im- 
personation of Puck, which was the one brilliant 
success of John Cranko’s production. At Alde- 
burgh Leonide Massine II was truly a ‘spirit of 
another sort,’ a sharp, incisive, delicate 
creature of mad capers and fierce charm and 
wit, whereas Nicolas Chagrin, in Pirmin Trecu’s 
more relaxed choreography at Covent Garden, is 
a yokel by comparison, an ordinary boy, pleasant 
but without the touch of the exotic, even a shade 
slow-witted at times, not so very far removed 
from the rustics he torments. 

But that is the sum of it. The general improve- 
ment is immense. It is not a matter only of 
individuals. Whole parts of the opera, in Giel- 
gud’s production, are suddenly revealed in their 
splendour. Above all, the scenes with the rustics 
are translated, so to speak, back into the original. 
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We realise (if we did not already) that what we 
saw at Aldeburgh was a crude distortion; the 
deadly aura of charade, confidently ascribed to 


the music itself, vanishes, and the scenes emerge 


as true, touching, exact, penetrating, compas- 
sionate, masterly. One need only compare the 
two performances of Starveling the tailor, both 
of them by Joseph Ward, to measure the gulf. 
Last summer, directionless, he was one more 
tiresome, uncertain caricature, bumping into his 
colleagues to raise a wintry laugh that withered 
on the lips. Now he is a character in focus. 
clearly imagined, impeccably realised, a shy, 
secret, touchy old man, grey as an ancient ash 
and he is part of an entity, borrowing and giving 
light. 

Individually, too, the present cast is stronger. 
Russell Oberlin makes a credible Oberon, cold, 
arrogant, mysterious, for all his exaggerated 
thistledown-catching gestures of wrists and 
fingers on the first night (these, like the slightly 
disappointing lack of vocal power in ‘I know a 
bank’ and elsewhere, came, I suspect, from 
nerves; Mr. Oberlin, in a BBC interview on 
Sunday, described his voice as a natural high tenor 
extended about a fifth upwards by training, but 
last week there was, to my ears, a distinct break 
around G between ‘tenor’ and ‘soprano’ tones. 
His technique will probably re-establish itself; 
as it is, the timbre is much nearer the truth 
of the part than Mr. Deller’s falsetto). In place 
of Peter Pears’s lamentable (in the Pyramusian 
sense, of course) Flute there is John Lanigan, 
who banishes regret by revealing a superb talent 
for comedy, whether playing Flute as a pale, 
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gentle fathead with the dreams of a lost poet 
under his fleecy wig, singing suspiciously like 


Mr. Pears, as the composer must have intended 
when he wrote the part, or acting Thisbe dj 
Lammermoor, or doing all three at once. There 
is Michael Langdon’s big, rosy Peter Quince and 


Kenneth Macdonald’s still, small Snug 
And there is Bottom. The deepening and ip. 
tensification of character, in the person of the 


incomparable Geraint Evans, is the most remark. 
able single change in our awareness of the opera, 
Mr. Evans is both restrained and Surial, 
earthy and fanciful, braggart and timid. swagger. 
ing and melancholy, intelligent artist and spon- 
taneous clown. (There was a ma usly 
effervescent moment in the dress rehearsal at the 
end of ‘Pyramus and Thisbe’ when he galloped 
back from the wings at the head of his men, 


high-stepping and brandishing his fist aloft; but 
I looked in vain for it on the first night.) In 
Bottom’s Dream, when he wanders at last off 
stage, puzzled by the mystery, absorbing it into 
his slow nature, still talking, we have experienced 
the union of drama and music that we have 
been waiting for since last summer. I must add, 
briefly. that the play scene, in this 
tion, becomes wholly convincing; that Solti con- 
ducted with the utmost brilliance; that the music 
sounds even better on a full-scale orchestra. and 
that the inaudibility of some of the words was 
at least partly the fault of individual singers. 
About the music I hope to write again after a 
second visit. But first, and belatedly, some re- 
marks next week about the performances of 
Ariadne and Erwartung. 
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Arithmetic of Woe 


By MICHAEL. 


pousr Whether the seventeen volumes of 
[chertes Booth’s Life and Labour of the People 
in London have been read by as many as seven- 
teen people in London today. Many more have 
probably read the whole or part of the first four 
volumes, Which are about poverty. But I would 
guess that after that almost anyone who could 
stomach the bulk has been deterred from going 
on by the difficulty (even with the help of the 
Abstract in the final volume) of comprehending 
Booth’s general plan. What is the relation of the 
volumes on Industry to those on Poverty, or ot 
those on Religious Influences to those on 
Industry? 

The Charles Booth Professor of Social Science 
at Liverpool and his wife have now written the 
first full-scale biography of Britain’s pioneer 
sociologist.* It is a most useful guide to Booth— 
1840-1917—-as well as to the seventeen volumes. 
Booth started out as a Liverpool merchant who 
created almost from nothing the Booth Line of 
steamships. The early chapters which describe 
the building-up of a business in Victorian Liver- 
pool are the liveliest in the book—this may 
be partly due to Mrs. Simey’s earlier historical 
book on the same city. I] was sorry that, apart 
from a mention of bitter German competition 
and of Booth’s part in establishing the port of 
Manaos, 1,000 miles up the Amazon, the story 
of the business ceases abruptly once Booth moves 
his headquarters to London. He changed his 
address, not his interests. He had always been in 
love with facts, about the times of arrival in 
New York of ships from Central America. about 
the quality of skins coming from different 
tanneries in England, about the details of the 
Brazilian rubber trade. He demanded so much 
nformation from everyone who worked with 
him that his New York partner was moved to 
protest: 

If all the energies of the office staff are to be 

concentrated in trying to put you who are in 

Europe in actual every detail, 

twisted into every variety of figures, ] think the 

esult would surely tend to our having less and 

less business to tabulate and theorise about. 
The same kind of complaint was to be made later 
on about the businessman turned sociologist. 

Booth began his study, which he completed 
a full seventeen years later, partly in order to 
prove the socialists wrong. In 1885 Hyndman. 
the leader of the Social Democratic Federation, 
claimed that a quarter of the people of London 
were living in extreme poverty. Booth deter- 
mined to show up this ‘incendiary’ statement for 
the socialist propaganda he thought it was. He 
marshalled his organising ability as well as his 
head for figures. And he needed both. The only 
contemporary model for a survey was some kind 
of census of everybody; no one had yet conceived 
the idea of picking a sample to represent the 
Whole. But how was Booth to discover the 
standard of living of millions of Londoners? He 
acted upon a suggestion of Joseph Chamberlain, 
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possession of 
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conveyed to him by Beatrice Webb. that he 
should make use of School Board Visitors, who 
were supposed in the course of their ordinars 
duties to visit every family with young children. 
Olfcial permission to employ them 
always, quickly given by authorities eager ‘io 
help--in great contrast to the crustiness of 
modern government towards social research. On 
later Booth made use of factory 
inspectors, census enumerators and policemen. 


Was, dS 


occasions 


In our prolonged walks through London. when 
engaged on this revision—-walks to be measured 
by hundreds, or even thousands, of miles we 
had... the company and co-operation of ex- 
perienced members of the Police Force, chosen 
tor their local knowledge. 

If it had not been for this sort of co-operation, the 

survey would have cost Booth far more than the 

£33,000 of his own money which he put into [t. 

The first result was a map, street by street, of 
the whole of London, showing where people 
were below the ‘Poverty Line.” Booth was more 
straightforward than some modern investigators 
who conceal even the district where they work 
under pseudonyms like “Middletown? and "Yankee 
City. He even submitted the survey to its subjects. 
for checking, The local map was. for example 
displayed for examination in Bethnal 
Oxford House in 1888 so that anyone 
wished could correct it. Another London map. 
drawn later on, showed the ‘three most important 
social influences’ in the city: scarlet for churches, 
black for pubs and a ‘lovely blue’ for the schools 
in Which Booth placed such faith. All the inquiry 
and all the mapping produced a result as 
astonishing to Booth as to the country. Hynd- 
man’s claim was more than confirmed. In the 
‘arithmetic of woe’ more than 30 per cent. of 
Londoners were living in poverty. The majoriis 
of them were poor because of lack of employ- 
ment and low pay. a large minority owing to 
sickness and having too many children and a 
smaller minority owing to drink. 

The finding was all the more welcome to the 
critics of the social order because it was the work 
of a Liverpool capitalist who wanted to show that 
capitalism was not nearly as bad as was made 
out. The finding was all the more impressive 
because Booth and his assistants (above all 
Beatrice Webb, whose accounts of the docks, of 
the tailoring trade and of the Jewish community 
are still the best pieces of sociological reporting i 
know) gave eye-witness accounts to add ‘life and 
warmth to the columns of figures.” Booth himself 
fascinated by the streets of London, 
particularly those inhabited by what he called 
the ‘hand-to-mouth classes.” He said that: 

Each district has its character— its peculiar 
flavour. One seems to be conscious of it in the 
streets. It may be in the faces of the people, or 
in what they carry—perhaps a reflection is 
thrown in this way from the prevailing trades— 
or it may be in the sounds one hears, or in the 
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character of the buildings. ... The other 
districts have each some charm or other—a 
brightness not extinguished by, and even 


appertaining to, poverty and toil, to vice, and 
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even to crime--a clash of contest. man aguinst 
man, and man against fate—the absorbing 
interest of a battlefield—-a rush of human life as 
fascinating to watch as the current of a river to 
which life is so often likened. 

But after the first series of volumes on Poverty 
all the rest was anti-climax. The series on Industry 
provided a good description of the trades of 
London, but did not show the relation of work 
to poverty. The series on Religion showed that the 
only people who benefited) from 
agencies were their staffs. but still failed to come 
to any conclusions about the causes of poverty 
and, above all, the 
seventeen years of work on the seventeen large 
volumes there was no general issue. The first and 
most crucial reason was the limitation of Booth’s 
method. In a sense, he interviewed not people but 
streets, relying on the School Board Visitors’ 
reports about the presence or absence of pover‘y 
in the dwellings that made up the streets. Since 
he did not have information about the jobs or 
religious attendance and beliefs of individual 
|.ondoners, he could not make any correlations: 
he could not say whether the people working in 
one industry rather than another had 
wages or more casual work, or whether peop!te 
who belonged to a church drank more or less 
alcohol than others, Booth himself does not seem 
to have fully realised that this what at 
bottom was wrong with his method. If he had, 
he probably would have interviewed everyone 
in some small part of London, and then pro- 
ceeded to work out correlations on which he 
would undoubtedly have doted, But if he had 
realised this, he would never have had time to 
cover more than a small district, say the Tower 
Hamlets where he started his investigation: and 
the results, published, say. as the Life and Lahow 
of the People in the Tower Hamilets, would not 
have captured the imagination of the nation 
the way London did. It is a tribute to Booth’s 
honesty that he did not force the conclusion 
Which his material would not allow him to draw 
Ai some level of his mind he had enough of a 
scientific spirit (which was recognised by his 
election as a Fellow of the Royal Society) to 
understand the poverty of his apparatus oi 
inquiry. It was left to Rowntree, in his survey of 
York, to improve the method in’ important 
respects and to begin to draw the conclusions 
upon which Beveridge acted in his Report. In 
their turn Rowntree and 
and outside the government. ran into a problem 
Which has not yet been completely solved—-how 
to get reliable income as distinct 
from expenditure from working-class men who 
customarily keep their earnings secret even from 
their wives. 
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his successors, inside 


facts about 


The Simeys explain in detail the second main 
reason why the whole series has no conclusion, 
even of a political sort. As a capitalist and an 
individualist, Booth believed that, if left almost 
to itself, private enterprise would in the end re- 
place poverty by affluence. Even the ‘Cocoa 
Rooms’ of his time would not, he claimed, be a 
well-run competitor to the pub until they too 
were made commercial. He permitted exceptions 
He made a subsidiary inquiry into the ‘aged 
poor, which was strangely enough not incor- 
porated at all in the seventeen volumes, and 
began the campaign which led to the first State 
pensions for the old in 1909. He also put forward 
on several occasions a proposal (which like other 
Victorian remedies has an almost Stalinist ring 
about it) for establishing great industrial 
colonies. not for the poorest people of all who 
were to be ‘harried out of existence,” but for the 
next poorest class. This class. including many 
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Substitute 
for 


polygamy 


NE OF THE Odd things about high 

fashion—and goodness knows it 
has plenty—is that attitudes to it do 
not cleave along lines of sex. Almost 
as many women as men think it 
impossible; there are as many wives 
to say, “I wouldn’t be seen dead,” 
as husbands to cry, “What, that 
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With the designing, and the des- 
cription, of haute couture, it is quite 
another matter—though just as odd. 
Its great designers are men (have they 
always been, I wonder? Saul clothed 
the daughters of Israel “in scarlet and 
other delights”.) To write about it 
evidently calls for a woman. 


Fresh and luminous 

This seems to me an astonishing 
ability, and no one that I know does 
it better than Katharine Whitehorn, 
the new Fashion Editor of The 
Observer. It is not merely that she 
can find words for what, to me, is 
expressed in vague groping gestures 
of the hands (“It goes like this, and 
then out, here’). They are fresh and 
luminous words, so that I know not 
only what the clothes look like, but 
why they look like that. Her writing 
has a distinctive flavour: “Fashion is 
the West’s alternative to polygamy: 
instead of different women, men get 
the same woman looking different.” 
Or again: “Clothes that keep the 
same line year after year get to be 
unbearably dull. And then, to liven 
them up, you get all sorts of bits and 
pieces, pompons and capes and 
wacky little seamings.” 

This sort of thing can be enjoyed 
and understood by anybody, whether 
they can wear the clothes or not. Miss 
Whitehorn makes one feel one would 
like to meet her. 

But do not imagine that her 
colleagues on the women’s pages of 
The Observer are in any danger of 
being outshone. Patience Gray on 
shopping; Eirlys Roberts of 
“Which”, a-~most welcome guest; 
Syllabub on cooking; the wide- 
ranging Bridget Colgan . . . though, 
mind, that wasn’t what I meant by a 
substitute for polygamy. J.B.L. 
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widows in its ranks, was to be transported to the 
discipline of colonies inside Britain 
planted wherever land and building materials 
were cheap; being well housed, well fed, and 
well warmed; and taught, trained, and em- 
ployed from morning to night. . . . They would 
become servants of the State... .It would... 
be necessary to set a limit to the current de- 
ficiency submitted to by the State, and when the 
account of any family reached this point to 
move them on to the poorhouse, where they 
would live as a family no longer. . . . The good 
results to be hoped for from such an extension 
of ‘limited Socialism’ would be manifold. 
Fortunately perhaps for his reputation, however, 
he generally preferred the manifold benefits of 
limited Capitalism. Despite Booth’s failure ‘o 
draw conclusions about welfare from his own 
work, the paradox is that he probably did more 
than anyone else to establish the characteristic 
British tradition that the concern of ‘social 
science’ is with problems of practical policy. 
Mr. and Mrs, Simey have written an exhaus- 
tive account of Mr. Booth and of his wife who 
acted as the hidden editor of all the volumes. 
They are so sympathetic to the people of the 
book that their style has a Victorian touch which 
makes it at times almost indistinguishable from 
Booth’s own. Perhaps they are too sympathetic. 
They have even emulated Booth by allowing too 
much repetition and by providing about the 
worst index I ever remember in a work of 
scholarship. 


Examining the Risks 


The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and Allied 
Radiation. A second report to the Medical 
Research Council. (H.M.S.O., 7s.) 

Radiation, Genes and Man. By Bruce Wallace 
and Th. Dobzhansky. (Methuen, 18s.) 

Survival. Edited by J. M. Fowler. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 18s.) 


Tue dangers of atomic radiation represent a 
problem of outstanding importance as our re- 
liance on nuclear energy increases, which it is 
bound to do, if not quite at the rate anticipated 
ten years ago. The use of radioactive materials in 
industry, medicine and research is already very 
widespread and hundreds of thousands of people 
in this country are potentially at some risk. The 
steps taken to control peaceful uses of radiation 
are wholly admirable; the regulations governing 
maximum permissible doses allow for an 
enormous margin of safety and are much more 
stringent than those dealing with chemical and 
other hazards. For the general public, however, 
the whole question of radiation dangers is 
bedevilled by the problem of fall-out. Emotion 
and politics in a field where there is consider- 
able scientific uncertainty have led many people 
to suspect that a real hazard to health, present 
and future, had been created. 

In June, 1956, the Medical Research Council 
published the report of a committee of eminent 
scientists who found that fall-out need not cause 
concern, but that there were serious gaps in our 
knowledge of the medical and biological effects of 
atomic radiation and urged that more research 





on all aspects of these radiations be undertaken. | 


In particular, the committee pointed out that the 
diagnostic use of X-rays represented by far the 
largest contribution to all man-made sources of 
irradiation. The committee has now issued a 
second report which makes both impressive and 
comforting reading. Research work on a broad 
front has greatly reduced the areas of uncer- 
tainty and in every case where the committee had 
to base its conclusions on guesswork this has 
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proved to err on the pessimistic side. A careful 
review of the medical uses of X-rays has shown 
that the amount of radiation received by the 
general public from this source can probably be 
reduced by technical improvements to one-third 
without curtailing any of the benefits. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that the alarm caused by 
fall-out will, in fact, lead to a level of radiation 
exposure lower than that existing before the 
coming of the atomic age. 

Radiation, Genes and Man is a magnificent 
book setting out the very complex problem of 
the genetic dangers. The general reader for whom 
it is intended will have little difficulty in following 
the introductory chapters on radiation biology 
and genetics in general. The subject becomes 
difficult when the effect of the introduction of 
genetic changes on the future population is 
described. Population genetics is perhaps one 
of the most complex fields of biology, yet it 
should be understood widely as it determines the 
future of man and—dquite apart from radiation— 
ought to be considered by sociologists and 
economists who are planning our new Utopias. 
Professors Dobzhansky and Wallace have made 
certain of the most important experimental con- 
tributions in population genetics and have pro- 
ducedan account which is both authoritative and 
intelligible to the general reader who is prepared 
to take some trouble. 

Survival can be read at a sitting and without 
straining the capacity of anyone who has been 
exposed to science in the lower school, The sub- 
title, ‘A study of superbombs, strontium 90 and 
fall-out,’ accurately describes this collection of 
twelve essays which range from a description of 
the physics of nuclear fission to civil defence and 
the detection of bomb tests. Most of the contri- 
butors are practising scientists, though none are 
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Community as Doctor 
With a Preface by MAXWELL JONES 

A description and evaluation of the findings 
of Dr. Rapoport and his co-workers in a 
long-term study of psychiatric patients at the 
Social Rehabilitation Unit of Belmont Hos- 
pital near London. Important distinctions are 
drawn between treatment goals and thera 
peutic goals, and much new light is thrown 
on the problems of the therapeutic community 
and its relationship to the wider society. 
February 23 


HOWARD JONES 
Reluctant Rebels 


Dr. Jones’s account of the day-to-day activities 
of a school for disturbed boys aged from ten 
to fourteen years has all the immediacy and 
freshness of direct observation. It is a first- 
hand clinical study of a pioneer experiment 


42s. net 


in residential therapy and re-education. 
30s, net 
WILLIAM McCORD ann JOAN McCORD 


Origins of Alcoholism 


Of s00 individuals included in a previous 
study, 29 were found to have become alco- 
holics. By comparing these men with other 
members of the group the authors, have dis- 
tinguished a pattern of experiences and traits 
that set the alcoholic apart as a distinct human 
type before alcoholism itself appears. 
35s. net 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


of the eminence of the authors of Radiation, 
Genes and Man. 

All these publications illustrate the great 
attention that is paid to the risks from small 
doses of atomic radiations. What is less well 
known is that there are many chemicals which 
produce exactly comparable biological effects, 
including genetic damage only seen in future 
generations, as well as delayed effects such as 
cancer and leukemia many years after exposure. 
In the modern environment, man is continually 
being exposed to such chemicals in the 
atmosphere and in food, as well as occupationally 
in factories and workshops. While some steps are 
at last being taken to guard against the introduc- 
tion of cancer-producing substances, the genetic 
dangers from chemicals have been completely 
neglected. It is to be hoped that the strict criteria 
universally accepted with regard to radiations 
will, in the not too distant future, be extended to 


pollution by chemicals a 


Kinds of Mastery 


Imaginings. By David Holbrook. (Putnam. 
12s. 6d.) 
When That April. By Gillian Stoneham. 


(Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Day. By K. W. Gransden. 
Schuman, 8s. 6d.) 
The Rats. By Alan Sillitoe. (W. H. Allen. 15s.) 
Wuat is there in English poetry to set beside 
‘She Was a Phantom of Delight, as a husband's 
tribute to his wife? There are splendid poems of 
courtship, splendid poems by husbands on their 
bereavements. But in between? Where are the 
poems of happiness in marriage, or (to ask more) 
of happiness in married passion? Can one readily 
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think of one? And if not, why is this? There are 
doubtless many reasons. But at least it is incon- 
ceivable that no English poet has ever found satis- 


What prompts these reflections is David Hol- 
brook’s first collection of poems, which makes a 
considerable impact simply by being devoted 
very largely to married passion, and to the 
related themes of domesticity and the raising of 


| 
faction in marriage nor felt gratitude to his wife. | 
| 


children. This is a poet who is determined that | 


his writing shall not be marginal to his life, but 
shall celebrate what he knows to be central to 
him as a man. He is 
there’s the rub. For no poet can lay down con- 
ditions, no poet chooses a subject; the subject 
chooses him, if any good is to come of it. And 
these. I feel sure, are poems that David Hol- 
brook chose to write, not poems that chose him. 
It is poetry of the will. The proof is in the style, 


determined. .. . « And | 


in the astonishingly consistent discrepancy be- | 


tween the tenderness towards the subjects and the 
brutality towards the language: 
Our children, breakfasting, are chasing glints 
Projected from their plates and glasses, lobbed 
Light shimmering on wall and ceiling, hints 
Of heaven: the boy stares at these ghosts, open- 


gobbed. | 


I. it not plain that this language has been driven, 
whipped, into this form, these rhymes; that the 
rhythm, cruelly wrenched round three _line- 


endings in turn, has died on its feet? This is | 
language which has been mastered all too con- | 


clusively. A rhythm is never allowed to pick its 
own way, nor a word to find its own consort, 
call up its own opposite, breed with its own 


cousins. The poet is in command, imperiously. It | 


is salutary to learn what real, baleful mastery 
means: how those other masterful wrenchers of 
language, Hopkins, Donne, Hardy (Mr. Hol- 


: brook is indebted to all three), are not so master- 


' ful that they don’t spend more time following 


language where it leads than forcing it into the 


| paths they have laid down for it. 


Gillian Stoneham’s subjects are often marginal 
inconsequential snapshots of a tramp, a street- 


| musician, a Chagall painting, an antique market. 


Other poems seem to be exercises on set themes. 


| ‘Birth in a Stable’ (Mr. Holbrook does this one), 


‘A Snake-Charmer, ‘Lazarus.’ On the other hand 


, She can let her rhythms work out their own | 
| destiny, and not in free verse either, but through 
| intricately regular metre and rhyme. In ‘Homage 
! to 


Chateaubriand,’ ‘Supplication,” and (espe- 
cially) “The Goat,’ a sinuous and muted music is 
sustained with remarkable deftness through 
mainly abstract language: 
Where man expects, 
The goat unhoping merely waits for what 
Today will bring. 
How shall we say that having a complete 
Ignorance of what it was we missed. 
Or being unaware that we had suffered. 
We should be less? 
A single bleat 
Expresses all this creature can conceive 
Of its distress. 
The second sentence there has the virtues of 
good, compact prose. What makes it poetry is 
the naturalness with which it falls into rhythm. | 
If Mr. Gransden’s language is never prosaic 
like this, but only prosy, one reason is that his 
rhythms are never taut or clean-cut. If they 
seldom offend the ear, they never gratify it: 
Yes. the heart fails daily, we so easily 
Become disheartened, take time out to discover 
Ways of dodging the struggle before it grips us 
again 


In its living, deadly fascination 
At places in Four Quarters there are rhythms as | 
limp as this, clichés as tired as ‘deadly fascina- | 
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tion,’ vulgarisms as pointless as ‘take time out.’ 
And perhaps Mr. Gransden would say of these, 
as Eliot’s admirers say of such things from him, 
that the limpness, the fatigue, the tawdriness are 
al! functional, acting out in language an 
exhausted, nerveless state of mind. Such explana- 
tions seem to me wrong in principle, and I’m the 
fess able to give Mr. Gransden the benefit of the 
doubt when I find that his stereotypes of lan- 
guage correspond to stereotypes of feeling: 
... the last redoubt 

Of twenty years’ impregnability 

The English virgin’s bed 
{ thought the best thing in Any Day was the 
fourth of a sequence of sonnets. 
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Hopkins, when he was listing the kinds of 
poetic language, made a special category which 
he called Olympian: ‘This is the language of 
strange masculine genius which suddenly, as it 
were, forces its way into the domain of poetry, 
without naturally having a right there.’ It would 
be graceful to apply this to Alan Sillitoe, who 
has deserved well of the public in other ways. 
But one can’t. His doggerel epic, ‘The Rats,’ has 
the poetic status of doodlings on a scribble-pad; 
and though the shorter poems are much better, 
their rhythms are inert and mechanical. After 
all, Hopkins’s example of the Olympian was 
Rossetti’s ‘Blessed Damozel.” 

DONALD DAVIE 


The Rise of Love 


By WILLIAM 


OMEONE once said, ‘people wouldn’t fall in 

love, if they didn’t read about it first.’ This 
is a large and valuable half-truth. With that 
remark nagging in your mind, you are forced to 
re-examine the whole question of love, if only 
in self-defence. The fact is that love and literature 
are inseparable, and the halfness of the truth 
comes in because we can only examine love— 
except from our own personal experience—where 
literature exists and influences it. Certainly we 
should find people attractive or repulsive or 
neutral whether we had read about love or not. 
But literature creates expectancy in us. We grow 
up prepared to love; books give love definition, 
a social context, a permissive area. To a large 
extent, as we move into adolescence, we move 
towards words—rapture, heartbreak, sex, passion, 
infatuation, obsession, fate, enchantment, delight. 
And as we move through to manhood to write 
our poetry and novels, our autobiographies and 
critical studies, we relate these words to an 
experience uniquely ours so that we change their 
connotation. Literature influences love, and love 
literature. They are inseparable. 

For, of course, it is a commonplace of social 
history that love has changed. Consider the two 
pairs of lovers who dominate that side of the 
dliad. They show us clearly enough what the 
scope of heterosexual love once was. Hector and 
Andromache are the archetype of lawful, wedded 
love. They have grown into a state of complete 
dependence on each other. The one thing out- 
side this is Hector’s love for his city, which, in a 
sense, is only an extension of his love for his wife 
and child. But there is no hint that either of them 
ever chose each other in the romantic sense. The 
implication in their relationship is that love is 
the result of marriage, of a community of living, 
not the cause of it. With normal luck, men and 
women could expect this beautiful and easy 
mutuality through the operation and the obser- 


vance of a social law. Hector is father and mother - 


to Andromache, as well as ‘a warm bedfellow’; 
and she, to him, is home. This is in its inception 
the veriest marriage of arrangement, a social 
contract; yet the Iliad invests their relationship 
with the purest radiance. Paris and Helen, by 
contrast, desire each other and despise each 
other at the same time. Theirs is the anti-social 
union, with no radiance about it. They are vic- 
tims. Homer saw no glory in their love, no many- 
splendoured thing. Helen knows she is helpless, 
calls herself «vvz xakounyavos, the bitch that 
started all the trouble. To Homer and Helen, this 
love was the fatal enchantment of Aphrodite, that 
made her forget home and child, break law, go 
helplessly to degradation. 


GOLDING 


What was later thought of as romantic love 
between a man and a woman, the crown of life 
itself, appeared to the Greeks as an unalloyed 
misfortune, the interference of a heartless and 
arbitrary god. Some people have claimed that 
Euripides understood a love that was at once 
romantic and heterosexual, but that was in his 
Perseus and Andromeda, which is now lost; and 
even the loss may be significant. There were 
many things in the work of that extraordinary 
man which his contemporaries could not under- 
stand, and such a love would have been one of 
them. What does survive is the body of his work, 
which could be used as a school textbook and 
therefore illustrates what was socially acceptable. 
In his Medea we find a complete condemnation 
of passionate love between man and woman, 
when that passion tries to take its own way and 
shape its own future. The chorus of Corinthian 
women cry out in terror at their vision of a world 
well lost for love: 

Love as an obsession brings neither glory nor 
greatness! If love comes moderately there is no 
god does such grace—Oh Lady Mistress, never 
loose at me from your golden bow an arrow 
poisoned with passion! 
All through Greek literature there re-echoes this 
note of terror. What gives the idylls of Theocritus 
their particular force is the sense, even in the 
most trivial circumstances, that love as a flash- 
point between men and women is a visitation at 
once arbitrary and inescapable. Theocritus tries 
to control this by making fun. His lover becomes 
the great booby Cyclops, or the hypersensitive 
Thyrsis. Simzetha is Medea—but a Medea in 
reduced circumstances, whose magic does not 
work. 

Whence, then, the sense of glory? Or, to put 
it crudely, at what point in history might a girl 
expect to meet Mr. Right? I am too imperfect 
a scholar to find the situation anything but hope- 
lessly confused. We are told that romantic love 
is at bottom an invention of the Middle Ages— 
courtly love and all that—-but surely the break 
with the past was nowhere near complete? For 
Greece went through a silver age to one that 
might be called tinsel. In about aD 400, give or 
take a generation or two, romanticism regarded 
as a Good Thing reared its questionable shape 
One Heliodorus A2thiopica made a pure and 
very boring romance out of the loves of 
Theagenes and Charicleas And what about 
Daphnis and Chloe? What about those other 
Greek novels that I have never seen, let alone 
read? For the life of me, I cannot define the 
difference—no, I cannot even find the difference 


—between Theagenes and Chariclea and Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette. All I can find is an astonishing 
parallel. Yet the one is the last fling of Greek— 
when it had changed from a way of life to a 
channel for diplomacy—and the other is the day- 
spring of European romance. I can only think 
that the glory extends back beyond Heliodorus 
—rumour said he was a bishop—to when they 
poured out the new wine of Christianity. It was 
a long time working. It was nearly 2,000 years, 
by way of Heliodorus and Dante and Shake- 
speare, to the Proustian discovery that romantic 
lovers are in love with persons who, properly 
speaking, are not there at all. ' 


I was brought to these considerations by read- 
ing Mr. John Bayley’s latest book,* which 
among other things is about love and literature. 
He meditates on three works, Troylus and 
Criseyde, Othello and The Golden Bowl. He has 
not answered my question for me, largely a 


historical question, but then he never intended 
to. Instead, he has come up with a most reward 
ing proposition: that we cannot write about 
Love. We can only create personalities who are, 
in fact, love itself. Love cannot be wrung out of 
them like water from a sponge. They are, like 
love and literature, one and the same thing 
But, as one might expect, the book has much 
more than this. It contains a subtle and percep- 
tive analysis of the three works, and an epilogue 
on Character and Nature which is not only 
casually learned and astonishingly penetrating, 
but likely to be of great help and incitement to 
the practising writer. 

If I have any bone to pick, it is with the stature 
which Mr. Bayley allows to the play Orhello. 
Certainly it illustrates the Proustian thesis—that 
lovers construct a persona and then project it 
on to the beloved—and certainly it contains 
matchless poetry. Certainly it is flawlessly con- 
structed and so on and so on. Mr. Bayley dwells 
on subtleties of characterisation and interaction 
that had escaped my own analysis even after 
many readings. He has done a splendid job. 
Almost he convinces—but not quite. He cannot 
remove the conviction in my mind that the play 
is at once smaller and less absorbing than the 
other tragedies. For all its verbal splendours, 
Othello is a suffocating play. 

Romeo and Juliet is a young man’s play, a 
prentice piece, imperfect and at times overwritten. 
Yet in it love triumphs. Now this may be the 
romantic view; but surely it is the feeling we have 
as the curtain falls? They are dead, but we be- 
lieve in them as people and we feel their para- 
doxical triumph. I should find it hard to put that 
triumph into words, without invoking absolutes, 
a perilous thing to do. But who triumphs at the 
end of Othello? Only a character in whom we 
cannot believe, Iago, the incarnation of evil. Nor 
has Desdemona, for all her pathos, anything 
more than the appeal of Ophelia, that minor 
character in a greater play. As for Othello, Shake- 
speare gives him a nobility by verbal magic which 
is not sustained in the event. We can pity them 
both, but not feel about them the larger compas- 
sion, for they cannot bear the weight. 

But all this is a small disagreement with a book 
which has given me deep enjoyment. Mr. Bayley 
has the art of making his critical world easily 
accessible to the reader—and at the same time 
taking him on a complicated journey through it 
with the minimum of pain. But where in fact 
did the whole thing begin? I wish Mr. Bayley 
would take me back with him into the world of 
Greek literature, and set my mind at rest. 


*THE CHARACTERS OF Love. By John Bayley. 
(Constable, 21s.) 
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scored a notable 
Associated-Rediffusion last November. 
Mike Watts himself is now 
career which, as a leading television critic commented, 


surprising since 


by humour and sympathy, 
property of Mike 
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HI-DIDDLE-DIDDLE 
by Mike Watts 


This is the second television play by the London milkman who 


success with ‘The Pot Carriers’, produced by 


engaged in a full-time writing 
“is not 


‘The Pot Carriers’ suggests he is a born 


writer.’’ 


fi-Diddle-Diddle’ is a return visit to an underworld, lightened 
which is already the unmistakable 


Thora Hird, Richard P 


Thursday’s Television Playhouse, 


Watts. 


earson, sill 


which is directed by Michael Westmore. 
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A Case for Scott 


The Heyday of Sir Walter Scott. By Donald 
Davie. (Routledge, 23s.) 

LAUuDABLE and likeable are different things. 
Donald Davie, however, is equally and alter- 
nately concerned both with the lasting merits of 
the Waverley Novels and with the nature of their 
vast contemporary popularity. This short, affec- 
tionate book, the outcome of ‘desultory reading,’ 
offers a diverting contrast with Leslie Fiedler’s 
recent diagnostic survey of the American novel, 
where the heyday of Scott is shown as largely 
responsible for its dominant nineteenth-century 
modes of genteel sentimentalism. The uses of 
Scott are delicately revealed; Dr. Davie examines 
various works, chiefly by Pushkin, Mickiewicz 
and Fenimore Cooper, one or two of which may 
be unfamiliar to others as they were to me, and 
in all of them the authority of Scott is evident; 
his precursor, Maria Edgeworth, is also studied. 

His influence, of course, is not always a matter 
of gross or simple borrowings. The lean, light 
prose and the marvellous poetic evocations of the 
second chapter of The Captain's Daughter by 
Pushkin are quite beyond Scott’s usual range: 
the manner in which Pushkin’s visionary passage 
with the father’s villainous and merry axe is 
immediately succeeded by a further axe in the 
sequence of cryptic, Khrushchev-like proverbs 
suggests in a small way an audacity which Scott 
seldom emulates. I remain surprised that Dr. 
Davie considers Waverley ‘one of the greatest 
novels in the language’ and considers Cooper ‘a 
very great writer indeed,’ but he has an infectious, 
at times ‘impenitent’ feeling for each of his authors 
which takes him confidently through the story, of 
their admiration for Scott and of their divergence 
from him. I doubt whether a brief, deft book 
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Here is the new nineteenth edition of 
this celebrated and remarkable 
standard work by John J. Clarke, M.A., 
F.S.S. The text has been completely 
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like this need have argued so often with other 
critics, leaving at times the impression of some 
beaten army toiling through the snows, beset by 
his reprimands. Perhaps his severities take on too 
much charm for, as he might put it, the good of 
the book as a whole. But he does make use of 
his critics, even where, as in the case of The 
Deerslayer, his sense of them seems to curtail 
his own conclusions. 

He is also interested in certain theoretical ques- 
tions, like the differences between poetry and 
fiction and the themes and conventions of the 
novel. He dislikes The Heart of Midlothian and 
explains his preference for Waverley by pointing 
to the existence of a fascinating theme—the rival 
claims of the barbaric past, which flares up again 
at ‘The Forty-five, and of the new order of 
‘civilisation’ and expedience then emerging—and 
to an impressive coincidence of theme and plot 
The rivalry appears as a fundamental element in 
others of the Waverley series, embodied in the 
vacillations of young men of the Edward Wave: 
ley stamp. Since his preference for Waverlc) 
requires not only that we respond to this ha: 
mony of theme and plot but also that we accept 
Edward Waverley as a much more convincing 
example of the type than any of the rest, and 
since this account does not really succeed in 
making him seem so, the question of harmony 
assumes a special prominence which is character- 
istic of Dr. Davie’s approach and of which more 
should be said 

Dr. Davie wishes to find themes for his 
novels, praising the subordination of plot to 
theme and searching where he can for formal 
effects, for an elegance and symmetry, which 
might be thought to proclaim or enact his themes. 
Now and then he has what looks like a poet's 
suspicion of prose; prose can even figure as a 
kind of pejorative; when a style attains a ‘bare 


hard impersonality, an ‘inexorable movement | 


from subject through verb to object,’ for example, 
it becomes a ‘truly poetic prose.’ Naturally Scott 
himself had none of these predilections, but Dr. 
Davie rightly supposes that it would be silly to 
shield him from comparison with those like 
James who had, whose interest in ‘composition’ 
was intense. Nevertheless, his predilections do 
occasionally give trouble. The Heart of Midlo- 
thian may be an unruly book compared with 
Waverley, but the compassionate picture of puri- 
tan life afforded there by a writer estranged from 
puritanism by his own slowness to piety, his in- 


| grained caution and his fondness for colour and 
| ceremony has long ensured a widespread respect. 





Dr. Davie’s attitude to form does not deserve 
to be patronised as esthetic or Alexandrian (that 
word, I gather, has been applied to him)—the 
formal qualities he finds in Waverley clearly have 
to do with Scott’s deepest convictions. But Rob 
Roy cannot fairly be described as a spilt or 
squandered Waverley, a Waverley in which a 
similar theme is ill expressed in terms of charac- 
ter and plot. Rob Roy has a richness of character 
creation lacking, I believe, in its predecessor, bad 
though it may be for the novel's design or plan. 
To those, however, who remember it for the 
vitality of Bailie Nicol Jarvie, he replies, “Vitality, 
yes—but to what purpose?’ I am not sure how 
well this reply accords with his commendation 
elsewhere of the importance in Scott’s fiction of 
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-.. it is a strange though a sadly common 
interest in literature which will rest content with 
discovering how reality is approached and 


managed, and never go on to find out what that 
reality is 
The subjection of Scott to these new and strin- 
gent tests will raise protests. But the y 
series and the novels which learnt from it are 
made to yield up new attractions. This is a useful 
and accomplished work of criticism, unusually 


personai and pleasantly ‘unmotivated’ —Seort's 
old reputation is not exactly held to have been 
‘freakish, as the publishers declare. and he even 
seems to be having something of a quiet 2 

KARL MILLER 


Revolutions Per Minute 


ihe African Revolution. By James Cameron. 
(Thames and Hudson, 18s.) 

Congo Disaster. By Colin Legum. (Penguin 
Special, 2s. 6d.) 

Agony of the Congo. By 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 

High Street Africa. By Anthony Smith. (Alen 
and Unwin, 21s.) 


Ritchie Calder, 


Ny 


THERE is a device called a stroboscope. It is 
on wheels and other rotary mechanisms goin 
round so fast that the eye cannot possibly cate! 
up with them, and it allows you to watch 
furiously spinning flywheel as if it were e 
still or lethargically rolling. Any book about 
generalities of African politics has to be strobo- 
scopic at this point in time, but to achieve a 
really impressive clarity it should aiso be writ 
printed, bound and sold in the space of a week 
Mr. James Cameron, the mild prince of British 
reporters, did his best with The African Ri ‘- 


>an SO 





4th printing = 4 





by WILLIAM COOPER 


| ‘Mr. Cooper is a natura! writer, readily inventive 


| and constantly entertaining.’ 


‘whatever was lively to his imagination.’ The | 


Bailie was lively to Scott’s imagination and is to 
that of many readers, as Edward Waverley is not 


at all. I am not sure that this decrying of the | 
Bailie, whose vitality is one of the novel’s main | 


virtues, on whom the ‘reality’ of the novel is to 
a great degree dependent, accords any better 
with one of the most telling precepts in Dr. 
Davie’s book: 


New Statesman. 
‘Has the bouncing gaicty of Mr. Cooper’s first 
book. Both funny and original.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 

‘Gloriously readable.’—Sunday Times. 
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tion, but the chapters still give the reader the 
dizzy sense that their subject matter is under- 
going about a thousand African revolutions 
per minute. This is a simple guide-book, country 
by country, to Africa’s past history and current 
politics. It is printed on an attractive broad page, 
with room for marginal headings; it is written 
humorously and reflectively; in the best sense, it 
js a ‘sixth-form’ book. At the same _ time, 
many of the chapters have been rendered out 
of date by the latest events. Mr. Cameron, who 
apparently had to rewrite about twelve chapters 
while the book was preparing for publication, 
just managed to whisk a new head on to his 
Ethiopian section to catch up with the palace 
revolt, but the Casbah rising in Algiers, the last 
Buganda crisis, and of course this week’s fighting 
in Angola, escaped him. The speed of compila- 
tion left him with a few mistakes: for instance, 
Makerere is not the only university between 
Khartoum and the Cape, and the Selection Trust 
no longer has a monopoly over diamond pros- 
pecting in Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Colin Legum has not attempted anything 
so Wide as a stroboscopic picture of Africa. In 
contrast to Mr. Cameron's talent for making his 
readers feel that they are with him as he finds 
out. Mr. Legum is the man who takes his readers 


by the elbow and tells them all about it--in this 
case. all about the Congo situation. Unmistak- 
ably. his aims and methods descend from 


the Left Book Club writers with their ability to 


serve up intelligible and presentable history out 


of events still warm with life, and to garnish them 
with brilliant interpretations and a tabulated list 
of warnings on future policy. Mr. Legum com- 
municates his own passion for African events. not 
a precisely political passion so much as the relish 
of the scientist who sees the natural phenomenon 
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taking place before him conditioned by those 
factors which he has already proclaimed to 
be decisive. The best parts of the book deal 
with the UN’s error over Lumumba, the 
attempt to take a short-cut across some decep- 
tively slight-looking fences of legality which Mr. 
Legum damned at the time for its probable con- 
sequences. The great strength of Mr. Legum’s 
analysis of the internationai treatment of the 
Congo question, as it evolved through 1960 at 
the United Nations, is his closeness to the 
thoughts of the African leaders at the time and 
his ability to understand their motives. They 
alone, as veterans of the fighting years of hyper- 
bole and threat which are necessary in the 
independence struggle, understood that l umumba 
must be given a long rein. It was his mistakes 
which put them off in the end, not his tactics. 
Mr. Ritchie Calder’s book, written to praise 
the civil work of the UN in the Congo as health 
teams and agriculture experts labour to contain 
a flood of misery behind dykes of organisation, 
does not quite come off. This is especially a pity, 
because Dr. Calder went to the Congo at the 
invitation of the World Health Organisation and 
10.000 miles round the country, 
Visiting and assisting in the field the staff of 
United Nations Operation Congo. the fault is 
in the organisation of the story. for his material 
s fit for a great travel book. The Force Publique 
came shambling in with upraised rifle-butt to 


travelled for 


arrest Dr. Calder. He was fired on, to his amuse- 
ment. by a giggling little boy with a bow and 
black-tipped arrows (they missed or Dr. Calder 


would never have fully appreciated the child’s 
joke. for the black tips proved to be lish tetra- 
done sufficient to kill him in five seconds). He 
watched. on a dark night. one of the Ministers 
of Equateur creep down to the river in Italian 
sult and bow tle, portfolio sull in hand, to be 
ferried away to neutral territor n a dug-out 
canoe. He saw the hospitals and the starvation 
ceases. and Irish soldiers dancing a s\nthetic tribal 
dance with the Baluba. Belgians and Africans 
talked with him freely, and he was admitted to 
the inner councils of the whole United Nations 
ration in Leopoldville. All this is urgent read- 
ing: the lack is of detachment und of freshness. 
t contained a cool assessment of the UN’s 
living rather than reportorial descrip- 
tions of men and landscape 
Anthony Smith, whose adventures grow more 
and more absurd and likeable and intelligent from 
book to book, now describes his long climb on a 
motor-bike all the way up Africa from the Cape 
to Cairo. Between the hotels (cold beer and crazy 
companys) lav immense stretches of empty road: 
wind. Weather. and brownish ~ nothing. It 
shook him. Once he was driven to dismount half- 
Way across a nowhere, in order to leave his 
machine sputtering on the road, climb a small 
mountain and see what the sputtering machine 
looked like trom the top of the mountain. As he 
contemplated it, a car drove up. stopped and let 
out several puzzled figures. The, stared at this 
Marie-Celesie cycle chattering to itself. then 
slowly got back into their car and drove on again. 
Nobody ever understands Mr. Smith's motives 
on this journey. which is why it is so funny, but 
he understands the motives of most of his 
acquaintances: even the solicitous DC whose 
junior could not satisfy his wife (1 just don’t be- 
lieve the ensuing story, but it was wonderful 
telling). In the end he made Cairo. but nobody in 
Egypt would believe that he was Anthony Smith: 
he had to be either Marshal Tito. expected that 
day. or a subversive American Smith on the 
immigration black book. 
| NEAL 
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Who-Done-What 


Passing Time. By Michel Butor. Translated by 
Jean Stewart. (Faber, 21s.) 

The Last of the Just. By André Schwarz-Buart. 
Iranslated by Stephen Becker. (Secker and 
Warburg, 21s.) 

Envy the Frightened. By Yael Dayan. (Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, 13s. 6d.) 

No Signposts in the Sea. By V. Sackyille-West. 
(Michael Joseph. 13s. 6d.) 

REALITY’ is on the rack in France. Robbe- 

Grillet tries to abolish all forms of metaphor, 

Nathalie Sarraute’s people dissolve into “a sub- 

Stance as anonymous as lymph or blood, and now 

M. Butor takes over some of the processes of the 

roman continuing fight for 

truth. As one of his characters observes 


poli «© in this 


in detective fiction the story 
IMposes two temporal sequences. the days of the 
enquiry which start at the crime and the d 
the drama which lead up to it, and 5 
quite natural since in real life one’s mental 
analysis of past events takes plaice while other 
events are accumulating 
So Jacques Revel. who has come to Bleston. a 
dreary town in the north of England. to put in a 
year's 
Passing Tin 


‘la ' 
clerking, begins the journal which = is 


a kind of inquiry into a crime he’s 


not even sure he or anyone else commitied 
George Burton, the pseudonymous autho f 


The Bleston Murder. has been knocked down by 
a car and Revel’s complicity springs from the 
fact that he has disclosed the secret of Burt 

authorship to a couple of friends ill-disposed 
towards the book. which leans heavily (perhaps 
meaningfully?) on local décors. This is only one 
strand in a web that includes a cathedral dow, 
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some tapestries, a Negro acquaintance, a photo 
taken at a fun-fair and the brooding presence of 
Bieston itself. The result is less a whodunnit than 
a who-done-what. 

M. Butor isn’t interested in solutions and 
comeuppances, so that the jigsaw excitement 
aroused by Revel’s obsessive attempts to fit 
together pieces of the past is continually 
chastened by the way the pieces change shape as 
he learns more, experiences more. Some of this 
interplay certainly makes for an original sensa- 
tion of ‘real life.” What’s more, the boiled 
potatoes and joyless amusements of poor Bleston 
come into nicely accentuated focus under the 
incredulous Gallic eyes that register them. There 
are boring stretches—the conscientious re-hashing 
of past scraps almost guarantees that—but a 
clever, quite complex study of obsession emerges 
from the scrum of annotations. It must have 
been an exhausting book to write, harder than 
that other diary of disgust, Roquentin’s in La 
Nausée. But how often the narrators in the ‘new’ 
French fiction, moulded as they are into a sort of 
spout for their authors’ preconceptions of what 
the novel should be doing, result as creatures 
somehow narrow and maimed, well out on the 
fringes of normal existence. 

The old forms are good enough for M 
Schwarz-Bart in his terrifying contribution to 
modern hagiography, The Last of the Just. This 
is a book that moves one to such immediate 
emotional reactions on first reading that one has 
trouble in disentangling their cause. The title 
refers to an old Jewish belief that every genera- 
tion sees the birth of thirty-six Just Men, elected 
by God to be ‘the hearts of the world multiplied, 
into which all our griefs are poured, as into one 
receptacle.” After an ironically swift sketch of 
his forebears and their torments, we are left to 
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follow the fortunes of one of these ‘just,’ Ernie 
Levy, culminating in the inevitable holocaust of 
Auschwitz. I say ‘inevitable,’ because—knowing 
what we do—the fatality is as explicitly attendant 
as that of GEdipus: it governs and animates our 
response to what comes before. A bad book could 
be written about the sufferings of Jewry down the 
ages, but even that would disturb us—the matter 
and the weight of human guilt are so unbearable. 
But The Last of the Just is good; in places magni- 
ficent. If it seems to draw on conventional types 
for much of its casting, the conventions (Sholem 
Aleichem is a progenitor) are richer in irony and 
a deflating humour than those of the Gentile 
novel. Thanks to some crucially placed episodes 
in which the author is at his sharp best, Ernie is 
a credible saint-in-the-bud and his final act of 
absurd, gentle heroism is made to seem—most 
delicate of all achievements—in character. 

M. Schwarz-Bart’s passionate involvement in 
his theme leads him into rhetorical excesses. Envy 
the Frightened goes to the other extreme. Miss 
Dayan’s Jews have become Israelis, the new spar- 
tan breed of farmers and fighters, and her simple 
tale sets out to show how the heart ossifies when 
children are taught to be fearless. Crudely, flatly 
written, its characterisation vestigial (Nimrod, the 
new man, is a cipher) and its symbols embarras- 
singly naive (a mountain, a toy rabbit), this is a 
sad let-down after the first-hand freshness of Miss 
Dayan’s previous book. 

No Signposts in the Sea is a short piece of 
creaking flummery about a shipboard romance 
between a dying leader-writer on something like 
the Times and a lovely wise lady of forty who got 
the Cross of the Liberation during the war. 
Edmund (the book is his diary) quotes Wyatt 
(Sir Thomas, not Woodrow) and fragments from 


The Oxford Book of English Prose with the 








said that the year under 


that a falling off had taken place 


the equivalent of the 274° 


being subscribed by Bowmaker Limited. 





BOWMAKER LIMITED 
An Active and Difficult Year 


THe 33rd annual general meeting of Bowmaker Limited will be held on February 28 in London. 

In the course of his circulated statement, the Chairman, Sir Arthur Morse, K.B.E., in drawing 
attention to the re-imposition of financial controls in the second half of the company’s year, 
review might conveniently be divided into two contrasting periods of 
virtually six months each. As a result of a high level of business activity in the first half of the 
year a continued increase in turnover had been experienced, and although during the second 
half hire purchase controls were re-introduced, it was satisfactory to report that the rate of 
turnover had been maintained. It was only since the commencement of the new financial year 


Sir Arthur continued: The year’s results were adversely affected by two main factors. The 
two increases in bank rate added over £500,000 to the cost of the group borrowings then out- 
standing, while provision for bad and doubtful debts was higher than usual. 

_ The so-called credit squeeze, and particularly the curtailment of the period of hiring, has had 
its repercussions, direct and indirect, on the bad debt position. 

The group profit for the year, before tax, and after making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, amounted to £1,676,614, as compared with £2,303,851 in the previous year. After provid- 
ing £735,854 for taxation, there remains a group profit after tax of £940,760. Due mainly to 
the increase in debtors under hiring agreements from £51,100,891 to £69,227,155, current assets 
of the group have risen from £57,479,207 to £79,772,863. 

The interim and final dividends on the ordinary capital total 18°, less tax, and are virtually 
. less tax, paid on the smaller issued capital last year. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


A major development during the year has been our incursion into Europe in association with 
Lloyds and Scottish Finance Limited and a group of private continental bankers headed by 
E. Gutzwiller and Company of Basle. A new holding company, Société Holding de Finance- 
ment et de Crédit S.A. (“Eurocredit”) has been incorporated in Switzerland with a capital in 
Swiss francs of the approximate sterling equivalent of £2 millions. One-third of the capital is 


As far as the current year is concerned, I do not propose to attempt any forecast. Bank rate 
has fallen and that will reduce the cost of our borrowings. There has been the recent relaxation 
in hire purchase controls, but it is too early to assess the extent to which this easing will improve 
conditions in the motor industry and in the consumer durable field and in turn, what its 
effect may be on our turnover, which has been at a lower level during our current financial year. 
What is certain is that consumer credit will continue to grow in this country and present con- 
ditions represent only a pause in that development. 
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lavish aptness of a literary lady while confessing 
his brutish incomprehension of the finer things, 
He thinks she’s in love with another passenger, | 
quote:. —~ 
‘Dalrymple?’ she said. ‘The Colonel? Oh, you 
fool, Edmund,’ she said. ‘You blind fool!’ 
Then Edmund dies. 
JOHN COLEMAN 


Livy 
Livy: His Historical Aims and Methods. By P. G 
Walsh. (C.U.P., 40s.) 


Horatius at the bridge, Coriolanus, the rape of 
Lucretia still hold their place in literate folklore, 
thanks to Shakespeare and Macaulay—but no 
longer to Livy. The emperor Caligula is said to 
have threatened to remove Livy’s works from all 
libraries because he was ‘a verbose and careless 
historian.” What the madman failed to do, recent 
generations have in effect accomplished. Livy 
may be found in most libraries, unread and un- 
loved. In this learned, conscientious study Mr 
Walsh documents in full detail how gross an 
understatement Caligula’s judgment was. “Glaring 
defect’ is a favourite phrase with him: vagueness 
and inaccuracy in geography; total ignorance of 
warfare, even of something so elementary as the 
way a Spear is used (this in a writer who devoes 
far more attention to war than to all other 
themes combined); slavish dependence on a sing/e 
source at a time; slovenly reading of his sources; 
failure to check anything: perversion and s 


pression of facts; invention of endlessly long 
speeches. Such a catalogue of faults permits 

one conclusion. Not a single statement in Livy 
can be trusted. Many are no doubt accurate, in 


whole or in part, but there is no internal criterion 
by which that can be determined 
But Mr. Walsh’s design is not to complete the 
process of de-bunking. On the contrary, he seeks 
to rescue Livy from being ‘curiously unpop: 
even among specialists in ancient history. And 
this is how he performs his rescue operation 
This is emphatically unscientific history. Yet 
there is a wider sense in which it may be called 
historical. Livy’s imaginative insight has _re- 
captured authentic human suffering. Such 
explicit awareness, when directed towards the 
various facets of ancestral Rome, recreates for 
us the spirit, the Geisteswelt of the Romans 
more revealingly than any other writer 
One may as well call the work of Aéschylus or 
Virgil ‘historical’ because by their ‘imaginative 
insight’ they too ‘recreated authentic human 
suffering’ in a past setting. The Geisteswelt Livy 
recreates is that of Augustan Rome, when he 
wrote; the spirit of early Rome which one finds 
in his books is largely the creation of Livy and 
his predecessors. | am fairly certain that Mr 
Walsh appreciates this, but he is unable to 
emancipate himself from a common kind of 
hypnosis. ‘Error,’ said Bentham, ‘is never so 
difficult to be destroyed as when it has its root in 
language.’ Because Livy’s work has the label 
‘history’ on it, history it must be 
Livy is significant in two respects. One | is 
literary—and much of Mr. Walsh’s book deals 
with that side of him. The other is historical in 
the specific sense that Livy played a very great 
role in the history of ideas and morals which 
came after him. Accurate or not, it was Livy's 
ancestral Rome which was ancestral Rome well 
into the nineteenth century. Then something 
changed and he dropped from sight. There is the 
theme of the important book to be written about 
him. 


M. I. FINLEY 
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By 


Wuat a relief it must be to the 
average American to be gov- 
erned by a young, Vital realist 
with an expert brains trust be- 
hind him, instead of a bunch of 
complacent old conservatives in 
blinkers! It was only a few 
weeks that the outgoing 
in tabling the budget, 
the any 
swearing 


ago 
President 
firmly 
American 


rejected idea of 


recession, 


that no anti-recession measures were necessary. 
He saw the current decline as a ‘levelling-up.” 
With a few well-chosen statistics Mr. Kennedy 
made the dear old general look extremely foolish 
Unemp!oyment, he said, had jumped 900,000 
Sil December and at 5,400,000 stood at 6.6 
per cent. of the working population. The gross 
nal il product had grown at an annual rate 
ot ly 25 per cent. pe 1um since 1953 (not 
much better than the British!) and the recovery 


sin 1958 had been ‘a **The failure to use 


! . } 
our full capacity ided the 


{ the day 


urgent 
ec ymMuC problem 
n which confronted 


Vhite House was how 


¥ the immediate p 
the young activist In \ 
i et 


inte 


expansion n without 


confide 


going upsetting 
Here he 
showed consummate political and financial skill. 
He did not suggest that the budget was to be 
unbalanced by vast spending projects. The only 

taken under 
reduction in 


national nee in the dollar 


immediate action his executive 


authority was a interest rates on 
government housing loans, help for needy famil- 
ies in distress areas and the speeding-up of 
Federal highway funds and Federal contracts 
for public works. He asked Congress merely to 
pass the distressed-area programme, provide extra 
benefits for unemployed and raise the Federal 
minimum hourly wage from $1 to $1.15 and to 
$1.25 within two years. He undertook to submit 
long-term measures ‘for economic growth and 
price stability, promising special tax incentives 
to businessmen for investment. The budget, he 
pledged, would be balanced ‘over the years of the 
economic cycle’ (a phrase surely of his economic 
brains trust) and the measures he was proposing 
would not in themselves unbalance even the 
present budget (implying that it would be un- 
balanced for other reasons). 

Having thus reassured conservatives at home, 
he went on to win the confidence of the con- 
servatives abroad. The dollar, he said, would re- 

PENGUIN, in their advertisement last week 
announcing the completion of the Penguin Law- 
rence, not only misplaced the date of Lawrence’s 
death; they ascribed to Mr. Richard Hoggart a 
professorship to which he makes no claim. They 
regret any embarrassment caused to Mr. Hoggart 
and apologise for the mistake. PENGUIN ask 
us to correct also three other errors: The Trial 
of Lady Chatterley costs 3s. 6d.; not half a 
crown; The Intelligent Heart costs 7s. 6d., not 
5s; and Selected Poems is still in print at 3s. 6d. 
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The Sterling Consequences of 
Mr. Kennedy 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


main ‘as sound as a dollar’ and ‘as good as gold.’ 
He would never write up the price of gold; he 
would never agree to any such distortion of the 
dollar. He would use the still vast gold reserves in 
defence of the dollar at its existing gold parity. 
These reserves—after the huge loss of $5,000 
million in the three sull 
$17,000 million and Mr. Kennedy seemed to sug- 
gest that he would sacrifice the $12,000 million 


last years——are over 


internal reserve if necessary. In addi- 


tion, he claimed drawing rights on the IMI 
to $5,000 million 


currency 
up 
To flourish a grand total re- 
serve of $22,000 million was a dramatic enough 
gesture to send the continental bears rushing to 


Gold the free | 


pean markets and the price came down to limits 


cover was Sold heavily on uro- 


? 


(around $35.20) within which foreign central 
banks could again buy or sell 

In a special message to Congress this week, 
Mr. Kennedy has outlined his plans for eliminat 
ing the balance of payments deficit. While he 
refuses to resort to protectionist policies 
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protectionism could be turned against the US, 
he said, with disastrous effect upon the dollar 
—while he refuses to bring service families 
home to reduce his spending abroad (this 
for morale purposes), he continues to tie 
American aid as far as possible to the purchase 
of American goods, he is taking new steps to 
boost American exports, he is restricting Ameri- 
can spending abroad still further and he is 


encouraging foreign tourists to visit the US. 


Finally, to discourage foreign selling of dollars, 
he plans to allow banks to raise interest rates on 
deposits owned by foreign governments and 
central banks. Indeed, the Treasury is to issue 
new securities at special rates for exclusive sub- 
iption by foreign monetary authorities 
If Mr. Kennedy's brave new American worid 
fi ened the life out of the currency speculators 
ve Continent, what alarm must his message 
I d in the hearts of our Prime Minister 
ind ¢ sing of the interest 1 
( ( foreign deposits could lead 
exod rf of the money which came to 
intry last year through the attraction of our 
d none [his ts a formidable threat, fi 
i l t’ money we gathered 
£500 million. Moreover, the mea I I 4 
to boost American exports and reduce A 
(Continued on page 202) 





to Stockholders: 
Ihe Net Profit before 
10.68 This follows the 


Taxation was 


increase being £3,019,842. 


previous years. 


Jubilee Bonus). 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


ing power of the shopping public is maintained. 


Company in the capacity of Chairman. 





F.W.WOOLWORTH & CO., LIMITED 
“ A RESGUNDING 
Ihe following are extracts from the statement by Vir. R. John Berridge (Chairman), circulated 


£31,303.554. an 
Jubilee Year increase ol 
in turnover was the highest rate of increase since 1954 

The success was made possible by the new and improved ranges of merchandise offered. Also 
much is due to the Company's policy of modernising and enlarging its branches, though quite a 
proportion of the higher volume of business was contributed by the many stores still awaiting 
attention, which will be given just as soon as it is practicable to do so. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
Net Profit before Taxation amounted to £31,303.554 compared with £28,283,712 for 1959, the 


The Net Profit after Taxation its £14,855,737, an increase of £851,991 
The proposed Appropriation to General Reserve is £2,000,000, continuing the practice of 


The Final Dividend recommended on Ordinary Stock is Is. 3d. per unit (equal to Is. 9d. 
per unit on Ordinary Stock prior to the Scrip Issue of 2 units for every 5 units held). The Total 
Dividend for 1960 on the Ordinary Capital before it was increased would have amounted to 
2s. 6d. per unit, compared with 2s. 3d. per unit in respect of 1959 (excluding the special Golden 


Resulting from Appropriations and Dividends, £2.145,082 is added to the Profit and Loss 
Account Balance carried forward to give a total of £5,479,S07. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


FixED ASSETS total £75,081 ,469 against £68,407,868 

Total investment in Subsidiary Companies appears on the balance 

sheet of the Parent Company at £2,053,648 against £1,973,382 at the end of the preceding year. 
Net CurRRENT ASSETS at £15,933,838 compare with £14,997,108 at the end of 1959. 


STAFF 
Stockholders would wish to join the board in expressing thanks to all members of the organ- 
isation for their personal contribution to the progress made during 1960. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 
With the resounding result for the year just ended, I am confident that the same organisation 
which made it possible is fully capable of even better things 


There appears to be no likelihood of a halt in overhead expenses, which can only be offset 
by the sale of more goods. | can do no more than give an assurance that the Company’s stores 
will strive to obtain a larger proportion of the shopping public’s spending power than in 1960. 

I am relinquishing the Chairmanship of the Company at the end of next month for retirement. 
I take this opportunity of thanking all Stockholders for the generous support which they have 
accorded to me during the six years I have had the honour and pleasure of serving this great 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





NET PROFIT THE HIGHEST EVER RECORDED 


COUNTRY’S PRECARIOUSLY BALANCED ECONOMY 


NEED FOR STEADY AND SUSTAINED EXPANSION 
IN PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


RECURRENT CRISES: GOVERNMENT’S DEFICIT 
BUDGETARY POLICY QUESTIONED 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH ON THE 


Tue Annual General Court of Proprietors of The 
Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on February 28 
in Edinburgh. 

The following is the circulated statement of the 
Governor of the Bank, His Grace THE DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH AND QUEENSBERRY, K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., 
EL.w.: 

I have to record with sorrow that since our last 
Annual General Court we have sustained a great 
loss through the death on 12th July of our Ordinary 
Director, Mr. Hugh Cowan-Douglas, T.D., C.A. A 
man of high intellect, he had a skilled and extensive 
knowledge of industrial and commercial affairs 
derived from a wide experience and a great diversity 
of interests. We greatly miss him. 

During the year the Court of Directors elected 
Mr. James Ogilvy Blair-Cunynghame, O.B.E., M.A., 
to be an additional Deputy Chairman of Ordinary 
Directors to act along with Mr. John Herbert 
Richardson, W.S., who has been Deputy Chairman 
for a number of years. 

Also during the year, Mr. Ballantyne, General 
Manager since July, 1953, was elected an Ordinary 
Director. In accordance with the Constitution of the 
Bank Mr. Ballantyne will, along with the Senior 
Ordinary Director, The Right Hon. Sir Ronald Ian 
Campbell, G.C.M.G., C.B., retire at the Annual 
General Court of Proprietors on 28th February. 
Both are being nominated for re-election. 


LINK WITH COMMONWEALTH 


Last year, in referring to the increase in the 
Capital Stock of the Bank, I said that it would 
strengthen the ratio of our Capital and Reserves to 
the Deposits of the Group and also provide funds 
to enable us to take advantage of any opportunities 
which might arise for further expansion of our 
business. Shortly afterwards, in pursuance of our 
policy of widening our interests overseas, we ac- 
quired, along with our Associated Company, The 
British Wagon Co. Ltd., an interest in the Share 
Capital of Associated Securities Ltd., one of the 
leading Australian hire purchase companies. We have 
every confidence that this investment will prove 
profitable in the years to come and, quite apart from 
this aspect, we feel that it was a noteworthy step to 
have taken at a time when there is a great need for 
direct investment by British concerns in the develop- 
ing countries of the Commonwealth. This link which 
we have established with Australia provides us with 
the opportunity of playing a part, however small, in 
the development of the economy of that country 
with whose people we have strong ties of kinship and 
friendship. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS SCHEME 


The new Stock Issue met with a satisfactory re- 
sponse, 97.12 per cent. of the new Stock, provisionally 
allotted, was taken up by the Proprietors or their 
nominees and the rights to the balance of 2.88 per 
cent. were sold in fulfilment of the undertaking given 
and the net proceeds divided pro rata amongst the 
Proprietors who did not exercise their rights. 

There was also an excellent response by the Staff 
of the Group to the offer of £162,500 of Stock made 
available to them. Applications received numbered 
3,194 and all members of the Staff who applied re- 
ceived allotments in accordance with a formula which 
took into account their length of service with the 
Group, 

Our United States Office in New York has now 
been functioning for fully a year and during that 
time I am pleased to say that our Representative 
there has been able to give assistance and advice to 
many of the Group’s customers. In addition, he has 
had the opportunity of welcoming in New York a 
number of customers who were visiting the United 
States. 

A further development of our policy of providing 
a comprehensive service of information for the 
customers of the Group is the establishment of a 
Central Intelligence Bureau in London. The services 
of the Bureau are available to any of our customers 
who may wish to have information about markets 
or sources of raw materials and indeed on any 
matters concerning trading conditions anywhere in 
the World. 

These developments were undertaken primarily for 
the benefit of customers and we trust that full advan- 
tage will be taken of the specialised services pro- 
vided by our United States Office and by the new 
Intelligence Bureau, 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Accompanying this Statement is a copy of our 
Annual Report and Accounts for 1960. I am sure you 
will derive satisfaction from the excellent results 
disclosed. The net profit of £1,033,872 is the highest 
ever recorded by the Bank and the Court of Direc- 
tors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
10 per cent. actual, which if approved will, with the 
interim dividend of 84 per cent. already paid, make 
184 per cent. for the year, that is 14 per cent. more 
than the rate forecast a year ago at the time of the 
Rights Issue. This favourable result was in large 
measure due to the higher level of advances through- 
out 1960. The funds provided by the Rights Issue 
assisted us in meeting the needs of our customers 
for additional accommodation for business purposes, 
The high rates of interest which obtained during part 


of the year also made a contribution to our increased 
profit. On the other hand, our costs rose appreciat 
principally as a result of a revision of salaries in t 
summer when the general level of remuneration paid 
to our Staff was raised, The salaries were increas 
more at certain levels than at others and the upw 
adjustments were not at a uniform rate through¢ 
the whole range. The cost of the increases grant 
added approximately 10 per cent, to our salary bi! 
The Regulations of our Staff Pension Fund provi 
that it is the salary at the date of retirement w 
determines the amount of pension payable, and it 
follows that on every occasion when a revision of 
the salary structure takes place, a considerable addi 
tional provision for future pensions has to be made 
in respect of back service. 

I should also add that the existing Pensioners who 
served the Bank so well in the past have not been 
overlooked. Increases have been granted to them to 
ease the effect of the rise in the cost of living which 
has taken place in recent years. This is not, of course, 
the first occasion on which we have granted increases 
to our Pensioners, 

Our other costs continue to rise and it may be too 
much to expect that the high profit now reported will 
be maintained in the current year unless we are 
successful in attracting further deposits to swell our 
resources 


ADVANCES AND DEPOSITS 


I have mentioned that one of the reasons for the 
high profit of the year was the growth in our lending. 
Our Advances at the end of 1960 amounted to 
£63,042.591, a rise of almost £6 million over the 
corresponding figure for 1959. At times during the 
year our Advances were higher than the year-end 
figure, which represents a ratio of approximately 
41.1 per cent. of our Deposits and Notes in Circu- 
lation. There was no corresponding increase in our 
Deposits which on the average remained at prac- 
ticafly the same level as in 1959. 

The Deposits of the Banking system of the United 
Kingdom as a whole have not shown the expansion 
which one might have expected—due perhaps to the 
success of the Government’s monetary policy which 
SPECTATOR--C.M. BANK OF SCOTLAND—2 
has been aided in this respect by the inflow of funds 
from abroad, It is partly due also to the fact that 
Deposits are still being attracted away from the 
Banks by the high rates of interest offered by hire 
purchase finance companies and obtainable on 
Treasury Bills and also on Tax Reserve Certificates 
on which the interest is free of Income Tax, Surtax 
and Profits Tax. This would become a serious matter 
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for the Banks and indeed for the country if it affected 
their capacity to satisfy the needs of industry and 
commerce for trading and seasonal advances and 
make it difficult for the Banks to provide credits for 
an increased volume of exports, 

Over recent years the Scottish Banks have 
experienced a much smaller proportionate increase in 
their Deposits than the English Banks. This failure 
to keep pace with the rate of expansion in England 
is due in large measure to the special circumstance 
that the Scottish economy, because of its over- 
dependence on the capital goods industries, has been 
less buoyant than the economy in England. 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


Our Balance Sheet again shows a strong liquid 
position. The liquid items consisting of : 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the 

Bank of England : is = 
Balances with, and Cheques in course 

of collection on, other Banks in the 


£22,111,396 


British Isles 2 Se oo 9,885,141 
Money at Call ard Short Notice 14,435,000 
Bills Discounted 13,442,842 


£59,874,379 


Deposits and Notes in 





amounting in all to 
represent 39 per cent. of 
Circulation. 
The increase in our advances made it necessary 
for us to reduce our holdings of British Government 
Securities, Those held at the end of the year, valued 
in conformity with our usual practice, at or under 
market value, appear in the Balance Sheet at 
£20.634.000. Their average life is comfortably less 
than 10 years; no one investment has a period of 
more than 104} years to run to maturity. 






APPROPRIATION 


From the profit available after providing for the 
final dividend it is proposed to appropriate £150,000 
to our Published Reserve Fund, which at 31st Decem- 
ber 1959 stood at £5,900.000. As indicated in my 
Statement a year ago it was our intention to apply 
part of the premium resulting from the Rights Issue 
to bring the Reserve Fund up to £7,600,000. In 
addition tothis transfer of £1,700,000 andthe £150.000 
allocated from this year’s profits, a sum of £850.000 
was available from the revaluation of the holdings 
in our Subsidiary Banks and these sums, amounting 
in all to £2,700,000, have raised our Reserve Fund to 
£8.600,000. Just before the end of the year Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Ltd. capitalised £500,000 of their 
Reserve Fund, thereby increasing their Paid Up 
Capital to £3,000.000. By a transfer of £500,000 
from Inner Reserves and £250.000 from Profit and 
Loss, their Reserve Fund now stands at £2.750.000. 
Glyn, Mills & Co. allocated £100,000 from their 
Profit and Loss to increase their Reserve Fund to 
£1.400,000. 

For both Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. and Glyn} 
Mills & Co. 1960 was a successful year, Each has 
reported higher profits and, as a result, the Con- 
solidated Profit of the Group at £1,537.068 is an “all 
time high.” The aggregate Advances of the Group 
Stood at £154,712,666, an increase of over £18 million 
on the total of a year earlier. The aggregate Deposits 
of the Group amounted to £348,693,340. 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS 


There is a new item in all our Balance Sheets, 
“Special Deposit with Bank of England,” to which I 
wish to make special reference, These represent calls 
made on the Banks in the year under review in 
accordance with the terms of the Scheme devised in 
July 1958 when the then existing controls over credit 
were withdrawn. The object was to have available a 
Scheme ready to be put into operation if some 
additional means should be considered necessary to 
reinforce the existing machinery of interest rates and 
open market operations in order to restrain an 
increase in Bank advances. The Special Deposits 
Scheme was presented in 1958 as a purely interim 
measure pending the issue of the Report of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee. The Committee did not, in fact, 
recommend the Scheme as a permanent form of 
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machinery for controlling the level of Bank 
Advances, Yet notwithstanding this the Scheme was 
put into operation in the spring of 1960 at a time 
when, because of the high level of consumer expen- 
diture, the economy showed visible signs of over- 
strain which had continued despite the raising of 
Bank Rate from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. on 21st 
January 1960, described by the Authorities as a signal 
in the direction of caution, 

The first call for Special Deposits was made in 
April last, the Banks being given a period of two 
months in which to make the appropriate lodgment 
with the Bank of England, and at the same time 
controls over hire purchase were reinstated. A second 
call for Special Deposits was made in June and Bank 
Rate further increased from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
The rate for Special Deposits imposed on the Scottish 
Banks was restricted to one half of that applied to 
the English Clearing Banks, because of the particular 
circumstances prevailing in Scottish Industry, which 
had not experienced the same degree of expansion as 
industry in the South, 


UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 


The state of the economy as a whole, however, 
undoubtedly made action of some kind necessary, if 
only to put a brake on the ever-increasing expansion 
in home consumption which was responsible for 
keeping our imports at a high level while exports 
were tending to decline. | am nevertheless critical of 
action which singles out and imposes restrictions on 
the Joint Stock Banking system and does not bring 
similar pressure to bear upon the other groups of 
short term lenders, This is unfair, a point which was 
clearly recognised by the Radcliffe Committee. 
Having said this I admit that, if restraints are to be 
imposed on the Banks, we prefer the Special Deposits 
Scheme to the restrictions used in earlier years. 

It has also to be recognised that any form of 
restrictions designed to act upon the level of bank- 
ing advances cannot be immediately effective because 
of the gap which always exists between the total of 
credit limits agreed and the amounts drawn. It has 
often been said, and I make no apology for repeating 
it here, that the level of Bank advances cannot be 
regulated like the flow of liquid by the mere turning 
on and off a tap. Touches on the brake and 
accelerator too frequently applied cannot but be 
harmful to the economy, This does not help “to 
foster conditions in which the nation can... . realise 
its full potentialities for growth in terms of produc- 
tion and living standards” which, in the 1956 White 
Paper on the Economic Implications of Full Employ- 
ment, was clearly stated to be an objective of 
Government financial and fiscal policy. We must aim 
at securing a steady and sustained expansion in both 
production and productivity. No one should under- 
estimate how really delicate this task is in an economy 
always so precariously balanced as ours. It involves 
maintaining a proper balance between investment 
and consumption and also between investment in the 
private and. public sectors of industry, A question 
arises as to what extent our recurrent crises have been 
due to the Government's deficit budgetary policy. I 
cannot but feel that we would go a long way towards 
solving some part of our difficulties if the Govern- 
ment were to reduce substantially the over-all deficit 
which it leaves each year to be met by borrowing. 
There are two ways in which this can be accom- 
plished, One would be to increase taxation, but this 
is already too high, and should be reduced rather 
than increased. The other is to cut back on Govern- 
ment spending, if not in absolute terms, then cer- 
tainly in the proportion it bears to the Gross 
National Product, 


THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 


In reviewing the state of the Scottish economy in 
particular, one is encouraged to hope that the 
developments which are now going ahead to bring 
new industries here will remove some of the 
imbalance which has hitherto obtained. The fact that 
two of the larger groups in the Motor Industry are 
to build plants in Scotland is only one of the reasons 
for the existence throughout the country of a more 
optimistic outlook about the industrial future. It may, 
perhaps, seem an unpropitious time for the industry 
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to be proceeding with plans for increasing its pro- 
ductive capacity, but the industry confidently asserts, 
despite the present recession, that the long term 
potentialities for increasing sales remain good. 

Other encouraging features are the decisions to 
proceed with the Clyde graving dock and the building 
of a road bridge over the Tay at Dundee; the progress 
being made with the erection of the Forth road 
bridge; and the progress of the new Steel Strip Mill 
at Ravenscraig which, as I have said on a previous 
occasion, will provide a really great opportunity to 
secure the most substantial contribution yet to the 
diversification of Scottish industry. 

On the whole, 1960 was not a bad year for Scot- 
land, The basic industries benefited from an increase 
in the investment programme. Figures of industrial 
output in the second half of the year are not yet 
available but there was an increase of 6 per cent. in 
the first half of the year over the corresponding 
period in 1959 and all the indications are that the 
aggregate output for the whole year will show a 
reasonably satisfactory increase over the 1959 output. 
This, of course, gives no cause for complacency 
particularly as the level of unemployment in Scot- 
land is still running at approximately twice the level 
for the United Kingdom as a whole. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding, upon which such a large proportion 
of our people are dependent for their livelihood, is 
now in the midst of a depression with empty berths 
and the situation worsening all the time, The Report 
of the Economics Committee of the Department for 
Scientific and Industrial Research into the “Research 
and Development Requirements of the Shipbuilding 
and Marine Engineering Industries” makes depressing 
reading. It that the British shipbuilding 
industry is facing severe competition—for which it 
is not well prepared—in a world where the ship- 
building capacity is far in excess of foreseeable. 
demand for some years ahead. Production costs are 
too high; yet despite this, claims for higher wages 
have recently been pressed and granted, The pros- 
pects are far from bright and some major reorgan- 
isation of the industry may become necessary if it is 
successfully to counter the competition from over- 
seas yards. There will be great disappointment in 
Scotland if the order for the new Cunarder is not 
awarded to the Clyde—the work it would provide 
in many sections of industry would alleviate to some 
extent the unemployment problem, 


stresses 


AGRICULTURE 


The year was one which the agricultural com- 
munity will have no reason to look back upon with 
pleasure, Agriculture is an industry which experiences 
wide variations in the conditions under which it has 
to operate but it can seldom have encountered such a 
series of difficulties as it did in 1960. The weather 
throughout the summer and autumn could hardly 
have been worse, An unusually wet summer was 
followed by an abnormally wet autumn and the 
harvest was one of the most protracted and difficult 
in living memory. Despite this, some of the yields 
reported were surprisingly good. The industry 
suffered a further setback towards the end of the year 
when serious losses of cattle were suffered through 
outbreaks of foot and mouth disease in various parts 
of the country. Fortitude has always been one of 
the qualities of the farmer, and though bruised and 
disheartened by the tribulations of 1960 they are 
pressing on with their preparations for this year’s 
sowing in the hope that 1961 will be a better year. 
It could hardly be a worse one, 

WHISKY 

The Whisky Industry has once again made its 
usual valuable contribution to the country’s earn- 
ings of foreign currency. In the year under review 
exports of whisky to the United States increased to 
much the same extent as in 1959, 


WOOL 


The United States of America has withdrawn the 
quota system applied to the imports of woollen goods 
and replaced it with a higher uniform tariff. This has 
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introduced a new note of uncertainty for the woollen 
industry which has an important place in the Scottish 
economy. I trust that, even with the higher import 
tariff, it will be able to maintain, and perhaps even 
increase, the level of its sales to the United States. 
The industry was busy in 1960 and achieved some 
success in expanding its exports to markets in Europe 
and other parts of the world. 


SCOTLAND'S NATURAL RESOURCES 


About eighteen months ago the Scottish Council 
(Development and Industry) set up a Committee 
under the Chairmanship of one of our Directors, 
Mr. L. A. Elgood, to enquire into the natural 
resources of Scotland and their potentialities for 
development. The first fruits of the Committee's 
work were revealed at a Symposium held in 
Edinburgh in October, and the papers submitted and 
the discussion thereon will together represent the 
most comprehensive record yet prepared of the 
natural resources of Scotland, They clearly demon- 
strated that Scotland has a plentiful supply of 
resources of all kinds, and Mr. Elgood’s Committee 
is now examining ways in which these resources may 
be developed most efficiently. It was appropriate that 
this enquiry should have been undertaken at a time 
when we stand on the threshold of new technological 
developments, 

In conclusion and in referring to the Staff I should 
like to express regret that early in 1960 the Joint 
Conciliation Machinery for dealing with salaries and 
conditions of service throughout the Scottish Bank- 
ing Industry as a whole was terminated. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


I should like to pay particular tribute to the work 
of the Staff of the Bank who have had a difficult year 
in giving practical effect to the changes of credit 
policy to which I have referred. This work has been 
heavy not only at Head Office but also at our 
Branches, where the Bank’s relationship with -its 
customers is the keystone of our success. 

I should like, therefore, to express our sincere 
appreciation and thanks to the General Manager, 
Mr, Baliantyne, and his Assistant General Managers, 
the Branch Managers and all their supporting Staff, 
both men and women. 








(Continued from page 199) 

spending abroad is bound to affect our export 
trade. It is significant that the British share of 
the world’s trade in manufactures has been de- 
clining at the same rate the American share has 
been increasing. In a wide range of manufactures 
American exporters are directly competitive with 
British. Moreover, the restriction of American 
tourist spending will fall heavily on this country. 
American buying of cars and luxury consumer 
durables in the UK has been heavy. All things 
considered, the strengthening of the dollar will 
mean the weakening of sterling. 

Mr. Kennedy gilds the pill by saying that he is 
in favour of re-forming the IMF in co-operation 
with other countries and harmonising the finan- 
cial and economic policies of the industrialised 
nations. It may be that the ultimate objective of 
the Kennedy ‘brains trust’ is to turn the IMF 
into an international clearing union, as I have 
constantly urged in these columns. This has great 
importance for all of us, especially for Germany, 
which seems reluctant to lend its surplus reserves 
as freely as it could. But these are longer-term 
objectives. For the moment we are still living in 
an era of independent and competitive economies 
and although Mr. Kennedy believes in, and is 
moving towards, international financial co-opera- 
tion, the immediate measures he is taking to right 
the American balance of payments will inevitably 
hurt Great Britain. What we must all try to avoid 
is that his balancing act for the dollar does not 
become an unbalancing act for sterling. 


THE 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


tc. switch from bear to bull market in 
equities has gathered further pace in a rather 
dangerous atmosphere of take-over bids and 
rumours. It can be called a technical move, be- 
cause sooner or later trustees will be empowered 
to invest half their funds in equities, and institu- 
tions which have been out of the market (fixed 
trusts and insurance funds) are preparing to 
come in. But it can also be called an irrational 
move, because profit margins are being cut and 
company profits, according to official estimates, 
are already starting to fall. My advice to inves- 
tors is to be more and more selective, more and 
more choosy. I would ignore the star turns of 
1960. For example the Clore-Cotton twins—cITy 
CENTRE and CITY AND CENTRAL—are making a bid 
for CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY obviously in 
an endeavour to acquire some solid income to 
bolster up their development gambles. I would 
call attention to a more solid trade—DELTA 
METAL—Wwhose aluminium interests were amal- 
gamated with Kaiser Aluminium in James 
Booth Aluminium. Other acquisitions have since 
been made and I expect a good report for the 
year to December. At 20s. 6d. the shares yield 
4.2 per cent. on the last dividend of 17} per cent. 


Gold Shares 

Up to this point I had been in favour of hold- 
ing gold shares on the supposition that there was 
a chance of a write-up in the dollar price of 
gold. The new President has killed that chance. 
He has left the South African market not only 
exposed to its political risks but to the risk that 
(when he gets down to the reform of the IMF) 
he will propose schemes making for greater 
economy in the use of gold. Another disturbing 
factor has been the stretching-out of the uranium 
contracts in a new agreement between the Union 
and the UK and US Governments. This will 
affect some of the mines’ profits almost at once. 
For example, Harmony, of the Central Mining 
group, will have its uranium profits halved; those 
of West Rand Consolidated, of the General 
Mining group, will be cut by 25 per cent. in 
1961 and by 50 per cent. in 1962. It is significant 
that gold shares have been weak for most of 
this week. Looking at the chart, they had re- 
covered half their big 1960 fall in the three 
months since September last. Now it seems as if 
they will lose half their recovery. Some shares 
show by their current high yields that they have 
already discounted most of the risks, but at the 
moment of writing ANGLO-AMERICAN, the leader 
of the market, is returning not much over 53 
per cent., RAND SELECTION about 5.6 per cent., and 
UNION CORPORATION about 6 per cent. By com- 
parison with some ‘recovery’ industrial shares 
they seem unattractive. 


Copper Shares 

Last October the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodesia started a 10 per cent. cut-back in out- 
put to help bring down the world copper surplus 
and the big American producers have now fol- 
lowed suit. It is hoped that by the summer a 
balance between supply and demand will have 
been reached, especially if the new American 
Government succeeds in reviving its economy. 
The current results of the copper companies will 
show declines in profits of 25 per cent. to 30 per 
cent., and the current dividend yields of around 
15 per cent. must not be regarded as realistic. In 
spite of a fall of over 40 per cent. from their 1960 
high, copper shares are not yet safe to buy. 
SELECTION TRUST at 85s. yields just over 8 per 
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cent., but this dividend, too, is in some doubt 
although nearly a third of its total profits comes 
from American Climax. ‘CHARTERED’ at 71s. 9d. 
yields 11 per cent. This company has justified 
my past recommendation by declaring a higher 
final dividend, making 7s. 6d. for the year to 
September last against 5s. 6d. Its profits were up 
by nearly 25 per cent. and only half were dis- 
tributed. For the current year the company is 
facing lower earnings and much greater political 
risks. These adverse factors seem pretty well dis- 
counted in the current yield. 


Company Notes 


ORTHERN DAIRIES continues its pro- 

gramme of expansion with most encour- 
aging results. Five new companies joined the 
group in 1959-60 but, apart from the dairy 
business, it now has interests in a hire-purchase 
finance company, agricultural engineering com- 
panies and chocolate-manufacturing, and other 
diversifications may be made, says the chairman, 
Mr. A. S. Horsley. Pre-tax profits for the year to 
September 30, 1960, have risen from £394,403 to 
£454,621. Last year a 10 per cent. dividend was 
paid with a 100 per cent. scrip issue; this year 
the dividend is again 10 per cent. plus a 5 per 
cent. scrip issue. The chairman advises that in 
future he intends to make a small scrip issue each 
year and that he will maintain the dividend on 
the increased capital. With such a growth poten- 
tial and a 34 times cover for the dividend, it is 
not surprising to find that the Ss. ordinary shares 
at 23s. yield as little as 2.4 per cent. They deserve 
their high rating. 

Shareholders of Castlefield (Klang) Rubber (a 
member of the Harrisons and Crosfield Group) 
are now reaping the reward of the directors’ long- 
term re-planting programme. The average output 
from the estates has increased by 7 per cent. each 
year over the past five years and a greater in- 
crease is expected in the future. Replanting costs 
have been provided for out of profits. These, for 
the year to June 30, 1960, rose from £98,098 to 
£152,078 (before tax), the net price received for 
rubber being 29d. per Ib. for 1959-60 against 
22.3d. per lb. Of course this year revenue will be 
lower, which will be partly offset by lower costs, 
but it may not be wise to count on the well- 
covered dividend being maintained at 45 per 
cent., to which rate it has been raised, against 35 
per cent. for the previous year. However, the 
company’s financial position is _ particularly 
strong; general reserves now stand at £300,500 
and total reserves at £414,000, which is more than 
twice the amount of issued ordinary capital. Even 
if the dividend should be reduced, the 2s. 
ordinary shares at 5s. 6d. must be good value as 
a rubber investment. 

This is the time of the year when building 
societies announce their 1960 results. The third 
largest in the country, The Co-operative Per- 
manent, has controlled its expansion during the 
past year by the restriction of advertising’ and 
postponing the opening of new branches. In 
doing so it has been possible to increase its gross 
reserve ratio from 2.9 per cent. to 3.4 per cent. 
during the year. In terms of the formula Iaid 
down by the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
it means that the ratio rose from 2.4 per cent. 
to 2.7 per cent. Loans were granted for the pur- 
chase of over 22,000 private dwelling houses for 
owner occupation. Receipts from investors were 
slightly lower, but the Society’s liquid assets re- 
main exceptionally strong at £40.3 million or 
16.8 per cent. of total assets, which now exceed 
£239 million. 
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WHICH 
IS 
MR. 
JOHN 
PROSPERITY 
SMITH? 





All of them. 
Each one is an average chap 
whose middle name ought to be 
Prosperity because of the 
investment he is making in his 
own, and Britain's future, by his 


contributions to industrial 


life assurance. Ten million 





families save in this way, 
| with the help of their friend 
| and adviser, the 


Home Service Insurance Man. 


} issued by The Industrial Life Offices Association 
ss istics 
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Thinking about 
a Bank 
Account? 
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Why not join the thousands of people who have 
already solved this problem with Personal Cheque 
Accounts at the Midland. It’s the easiest way to get 
a bank account of your own — and it is not expensive. 
Midland Bank Personal Cheques cost only 5/-d. a book 
of 10 and there are no other charges at all. You'll want 
to know more about this service, introduced specially for 
you by the Midland Bank. Call in at your local branch— 
our staff there will be happy to help you. 


Midland Bank 


Buronol 
Cheques 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED « POULTRY « LONDON E.C.2. 
THE GO-AHEAD BANK FOR GO-AHEAD PEOPLE 
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I Know a Bank... 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


I THINK it was Ogden 
Nash who said _ that 
marriage was a serious 
religious and civil alli- 
ance between a man who 
can’t sleep with the win- 
dow shut and a woman 
who can’t’sleep with the 
window open. He might 
have added that it was 
also usually contracted 
between a man _ who 
thinks it is immoral to 
worry about money and a woman who thinks 
nothing but cash stands between the home and 
the workhouse; or between two people who both 
assume that the other will have remembered to 
go to the bank. It is obvious that an enormous 
number of the troubles brought to them must 
have something to do with money from the 
three pamphlets issued (or reissued, as the case 
may be) last week by the Marriage Guidance 
Council: All About Your Wedding, Starting 
Your Family and The LSD of Marriage. Not 
only the last one, but all three of these incredibly 
sensible pamphlets deal firmly and factually 
with money. The colourful cover of each 2s. 6d. 
pamphlet is adorned with the glossy, bony-faced 
couple in advertisements and magazines (the fam- 
ily one gives an obscure impression that the happy 
couple have been blessed with a panda), but the 
information inside starts with the fundamental 
assumption that most couples are and all couples 
think they are hard up. 

The LSD of Marriage tells you such things as 
the amount you need as a minimum for furnish- 
ing a house (about £160), the right proportion 
of your income to spend on rent (never more 
than 25 per cent.), the cheapest ways of getting 
a holiday (Youth Hostels, Holiday Fellowship 
and Workers Travel Association are three) and 
the relative costs of heating and lighting. It is 
interesting to know that a penny will work an 
electric iron for two hours or a 100-watt bulb 
for ten, though I wonder how often one actually 
stands there, penny in hand, wondering whether 
to have a hot bath or operate the vacuum cleaner 
for five hours. The only things the pamphlet 
does not mention, as far as I can see, are the 
secondary costs of setting up house: the constant 
trickle of money after moving in that goes on 
small but necessary things like waste-paper 
baskets and shelf paper and cuphooks—none in 
the least expensive but collectively accounting 
for pounds. (And I could add another word of 
advice to newly married couples: spend the 
wedding present cheques on furniture right away, 
or all you will be sitting on is crates of empty 
bottles. Believe me.) 

The LSD of Marriage does not actually recom- 
mend any particular system for dividing the 
alleged bank balance: it is admirably anxious 
not to lay down any rules which could in their 
turn become scourges. When we got married 





we wrote down all the systems our friends used: 
joint account, two accounts, allowances and so 
on; the best one, I remember, read: ‘Borrow a 
fiver off your mother and I'll take you out 
to dinner.’ But although it recommends a system- 
atic approach, a budget and at least some record 
kept of how the money drains away, it says 
that the dangers of too strict a budget are that it 
hardly allows you to be really human. 


They do not, I noticed with surprise, specific- 
ally mention the piggy-bank, though they do 
allow for keeping allotted sums in teapots: I 
would have thought these animals almost in- 
dispensable. If you think of your finances as a 
leaky tank (and who does not?) into which 
money flows at the top, and instantly out again 
through a series of holes at the bottom (labelled 
rent, food, beer and so on), it is immediately 
evident that any attempt to save money by re- 
moving, from the top, what is left at the end 
of the month is hopeless: there won't be anything 
left. The only hope is to bore another hole in the 
tank and put a can under it: to let coins dribble 
into it as casually and unnoticeably as they do 
into cigarette machines, Woolworth’s or the bar- 
tender’s palm. And the same goes for paying off 
loans: you have to feel like a millionaire before 
you actually write a cheque for £100 to your 
own father, but a spattering of cheques for £10 
and £15 are almost painless. 


There is a basic contradiction in all matters 
involving money. It is perfectly clear on paper 
that money is not, like love or religion or the 
Spectator’s idea of illness, a shifting, mystical 
thing: it is a matter of hard, cold, unalterable 
facts. Or so one can, intellectually, perceive. But 
in reality this is just not so. Reality is a tricky 
word—C. S. Lewis said you could use it in two 








ways: either by saying that all that’s really hap- 
pening when people are in love is that two 
animals are obeying the mating urge. or by say- 
ing, of being trapped in a burning aeroplane, 
“You don’t know what it’s really like till you've 
been through it.’ It is in the second sense that 
I use it. Do people with two thousand a year 
feel richer than people with one thousand? No. 
Does a cheap snack of whisky and sandwiches 
cost less than a proper meal of meat and two 
veg in the same pub? No. {ff you decide not to 
pay twenty pounds for something, do you have 


that twenty pounds at the end of the year? No. | 


Does anybody who gave up smoking to save 
2 pound a week have a pound at the end of the 
week? Not on your life. In the course of our 
married life, for instance, we have had well- 
paid jobs and badly-paid jobs; sometimes one 
of us has been in work, sometimes the other; 
once we were both out of work together. And 
five times a year, come rain, come shine, come 
red, come black, we have had an identical 
hysterical reappraisal of our financial situation, 
visions of riches alternating with visions of 
bailiffs until the mood has worn off: our finan- 
cial state depending not at all on the balance (if 
any) in the bank, but almost entirely on things 
like the weather and lack of sleep 

I imagine the Marriage Guidance Council are 
perfectly aware of this sort of thing; and that 
they would say that it might be better if we did 
manage to keep accounts—defining ‘accounts’ 
as any sort of record of what is spent. But I 
cannot help feeling that they probably realise, 
too, that the keeping of accounts, the discussing 
of finance in broad daylight, is not only a matter 
of keeping expenses under control. Like a 
peasant’s ikons in the kitchen, like throwing salt 
over your shoulder, like the jokes religious people 
make about the devil, the minutiae of account- 
ing are there to take the spookiness out of money 
as the spookiness is mainly gone from twentieth- 
century sex and religion. They are a device for 
cutting the bogey down to size. It may be the 
council even have a further pamphlet for the 
subsolvent couple: how to be happily married 
without keeping accounts at all. 


‘Doucement avec mon Chdteau Ausone '53!’ 
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Design 


1961 


Home Suite Home 


By KENNETH J. 


‘IF care is taken and 
imagination used,’ says 
Mr. C. A. Lakin in the 
Earls Court Furniture 
Show catalogue, ‘family 
life can be much happier 
and harmonious.” Quite 
right too, especially if the 
way we speak is much 
kinder and proper. In 
considering this advice 
from the President of the 
British Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Federated Associations we should re- 
member that the prosperity of more than 
100,000 people in the furniture business depends 
on our acceptance of it. You see, Mr. Lakin goes 
on to. say that happiness and harmony in the 
home come from careful, imaginative refurnish- 
ing ‘to meet the changing circumstances of those 
who live in it.’ 

This is a sublimely subliminal way of getting 
at our pay packets. | suppose if we don’t all rush 
out to the local furniture emporium to celebrate 
every birth, death or marriage the trade will try 
more blatant ways of selling us products we 
don’t really want. Certainly something must be 
done to maintain the present turnover of ‘domes- 
tic furniture’ (a curious description of some of 
the ‘unbridled suites at Earls Court) if the 
country’s 1,800 firms are not to suffer from a 
threatened slump. So be warned. Isn't it better 
to buy something now that you don’t really want 
(I can recommend a shiny walnut cocktail 
cabinet with a  decoratively built-in lemon 
squeezer) than to be bothered later by hoardings 
and ‘commercials telling you that You're Never 
Alone With Mahogany or that People Love 
Chairs? 

I don’t want to suggest that the furniture in- 
dustry’s desire for increased prosperity is selfish. 
This benevolent trade spent £50,000 in 1960 on 
finding, among other things, several ways of 
dodging the expensive import of raw materials. 
And although individual firms are not proving 
themselves philanthropic enough to heed the 
Government’s well-meant offer of export or 
death (some say exports would involve them in 
doing entirely new designs as well as bearing 
heavy losses for up to three years), many of them 
have obviously given a lot of attention to bring- 
ing greater happiness to home-lovers on the home 
market. It is rather wonderful to know that 
technological research can bring us such joys as 
a transparent pouffe stuffed with artificial roses 
and supported on stumpy, ebonised brass-hoofed 
legs. And we must all feel grateful for the re- 
search that has given our newest bedroom furni- 
ture its ‘tranquilliser springs,’ its padded foam 
doors and drawers, its melamine laminates in 
American Mulberry or Muted Lilac and its 
‘chip-proof legs’ (just the thing, presumably, for 
the man who can’t keep his sixpennyworth to 
himself). 

These highlights of the exhibition are followed 
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closely by an outbreak of ‘period French handles’ 
on formica-fronted sideboards, an alarming crop 
of cocktail cabinets (looking like large cigarette 
kiosks or small cinema organs) and the introduc- 
tion of gilded leaves on contemporary magazine 
racks. Students of the subconscious, who will 
assume that all the Earls Court chatter about 
‘continental styling’ has something to do with 
Britain’s trade being at Sixes and Sevens, may like 
to find out why so many of the more 
hideous pieces bear the trade name of ‘Venice.’ 
Better still, they might probe the mind of the 
manufacturer who has christened two adjacent 
kitchen units ‘Washington’ and ‘Cuba’—the first 
carrying pictures of deer at play and the second 
a design composed of impaled hamburgers in 
hasty flight. 

These last two delights are displayed in the 
‘trade only section on the first floor (you can 
find it by following the blue surge of sellers and 
buyers)—a section where nearly every stand is 
worse than anything in the public section, I’m 
told this has something to do with the long- 
stanuing battle between manufacturers and re- 
tailers. For years the retailer tried to act as 
mediator (or interfering busybody) between 
makers and public; but the increase in the trade’s 
national advertising has brought the better manu- 
facturers closer to the public—and that is why 
they are anxious to show their goods to window- 
shoppers as well as to retail buyers, Most of the 
trade section exhibitors are smaller and less pro- 
gressive, and are satisfied to have their junk seen 
only by the more conservative buyers from shops 
and stores. | don’t mean by this that everything 
in the public section of the show is first-class. It 
is not, though the worst of it is camouflaged by 
the excellent overall display, designed by Misha 
Black and John Bruckland. The best is shown off 
very well by this setting, and the rest looks 
pleasant enough at a glance, simply because it is 
made up of passable imitations of the better 
products. 

If the general standard of furniture at the ex- 
hibition seems to have been rising over the last 
year or two it is, 1 am sure, because of the design 
cribbing that is going on in the trade. Unti! this 
year most of the plagiarists were followers of 
Gomme, with their evonised legs and brassy 
finishes. But now more people are copying the 
elegant tables, chairs and sideboards designed 
by Robert Heritage (on the recommendation of 
the Council of Industrial Design) for Archie 
Shine Ltd. These copies are not, however. good 
enough to worry Mr. Shine, who knows that no 
one is likely to match the fine lines and propor- 
tions of his own furniture. Nor are they good 
enough to divert the eye from the few really 
original new designs (less than a score among 200 
exhibitors), such as those for Hille, Conran, Stag 
(who have some comfortable upholstery on 
skid legs) and White and Newton. This firm shares 
the same sort of success story as Stag and Archie 
Shine. All three are doing astonishingly good 
business with simple modern pieces, after having 
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had years of success with reproduction stuff. 

This is good news for the Council of Industrial 
Design (they have a neat kitchen exhibition at 
Earls Court), who must always be glad of evi- 
dence that their policy of coercion and propa- 
ganda can, in fact, lead not only to prettier shapes 
and better construction, but also to richer manu- 
facturers. Once the industry realises that its 
design-conscious members are making a lot of 
money we may see an improvement in the quality 
of exhibits at the annual show: not just tolerable 
copies of good designs sketched by sons of 
managing directors, but original pieces devised 
by professional designers. Only when the industry 
as a whole has realised the truth of what the 
CoID is trying to tell it—that good design leads 
to good business—can we hope to get good 
furniture at reasonable prices. Then we can stop 
the absurd pretence (witness the ‘growing rooms’ 
exhibit for the middle-income family at Earls 
Court) that good design is within everyone's 
reach. 

In the meantime, let me pass on another mes- 
sage from Mr, Lakin. ‘Make 1961,’ he suggests, 
‘the year when you first furnished for your 
family.” ‘They will all,” he adds, rubbing in the 
pathos, ‘be grateful.” Unless, of course, they are 
happy with a cushion on the floor and the know- 
ledge that 1961 is the year 
hibitors tell us 


as some of the ex- 


to ‘go Japanese.” 


Consuming Interest 





Drinka Soya Beana Day 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ANOTHER trick is about 
to be played on the un- 
wary public. After Sep- 
tember it will be legal for 
restaurants and cafés to 
serve their customers 
with ‘filled milk,’ a cheap 
and  nauseous-sounding 
substitute for the fresh 
dairy product. Ironically. 
it is the Ministers of 
Health and of Agriculture 
who have given their 
blessing to this phoney milk. It is a kind of liquid 
margarine made from_ reconstituted dried 
skimmed milk (which in saner days was fed to 
pigs), artificially enriched with vegetable fats such 
as soya bean and hydrogenated ground nut oils. 

The regulations seem designed to help the 
stingier caterers make a few extra pennies profit 
out of us. They will be free to serve mock milk 
without any obligation to display warning 
notices of the sort which the eagle-eyed may have 
spotted hanging. inconspicuously, in cake shops 
where the pdtisseries are decorated with chemical 





cream. His customers will remain ignorant of the 
subterfuge until the tea or coffee actually arrives 
on the table. 

But this leniency does not extend to the re- 
tailer. Any ‘filled milk* sold over the counter must 
be clearly labelled (the regulations even specify 
the size of the type) SKIMMED MILK WITH NON- 
MILK FAT UNFIT FOR BABIES. 

It is not surprising that the Milk Marketing 
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Board, who are spending £1 million a year on 
urging us to drinka bit more milka day, are un- 
happy about the new skimmed milk regulations. 
Dairy farming really matters in England, which 
is probably the reason why we are one of the 
dwindling band of countries which still get milk 
delivered to the door each morning. The Thames 
Ditton public relations people work hard with 
their festivals and milk-for-beauty campaigns 
and now Jack Archer has started selling hot milk 
and whisky at The Bull in Ambridge. 

But a fatuous statement such as that recently 
made by Mr. Jackson, vice-chairman of the Milk 
Marketing Board, will undo the benefit of any 
number of milk-and-whisky sessions at The Bull. 
‘Far too much milk,’ he said, ‘is delivered early 
in the morning.’ We could all look forward to a 
better milk service, Mr. Jackson explained, be- 
cause in future milk would be delivered later and 
later. (I suppose the better service includes the 
Express Dairies’ plan to discontinue milk on 
Sundays, though I understand the Milk Market- 
ing Board disapprove of this.) 

The Milk Marketing Board have also done 
their evasive best to minimise the findings of the 
Cook Committee set up to investigate the com- 
position of our milk. They found that the content 
of milk in England and Wales (but not in Scot- 
land, where the breeding policy is different) is 
steadily deteriorating. Magnus Pyke in Towns- 
man’s Food, written nine years before the Com- 
mittee reported, came to the same conclusion. 
‘The milkman no longer puts water into the milk,’ 
he wrote, but now ‘the cow puts the water in 
instead.’ The result of paying farmers on the basis 
of quantity rather than quality is that cows are 
bred for the size of their milk yield, irrespective 
of its content. As long as the milk has its hal- 
lowed 3 per cent. cream, no one cares about its 
other, equally important, nutritional qualities. 

To improve this state of affairs, the Cook Com- 
mittee recommended that farmers should be 
given a financial incentive to produce better 
quality milk—an idea which was welcomed by 
the distributing dairies and cautiously sniffed at 
by the Milk Marketing Board. The Board have 
made admirable efforts to prevent the sale of 
factory-bottled phoney milk. It would become 
them well if they showed equal concern about the 
declining quality of the product which they 
market—the milk from the British cow. 


* 


I have mentioned before now that Americans 
are much better than we are at improvising 
clever or amusing signs which might otherwise 
be objectionable. Some people are, however, 
beginning to see the point. The other day in a 
shop, instead of a sign saying ‘Don’t Touch,’ I 
saw this: 

Lovely to look at 

Delightful to hold 

If you drop it 

We mark it ‘sold.’ 
* 

By the way, I hear that the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation has been doing so well (the circulation of 
Which? has risen to 222,000 and the Association 
has moved to new and larger offices at 14 Buck- 
ingham Street, WC2) that it can now afford to 
test and report on motor-cars, I couldn’t be more 
pleased, both for the Association and for us 
consumers. The trade, of course, will not welcome 
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such tests but we will benefit greatly. New cars 
are always greeted in the press with well-nigh 
ecstatic notices because the notices are accom- 
panied by huge advertising expenditure by the 
manufacturers. At last we shall have objective 
reports on gars. Which? hopes to publish the re- 
sults of its first car tests in the autumn. 


Postscript —o 


Quite the best comment 

on the new Sunday Tele- 

graph and its slogan about 

‘filling the gap’ (as though 

it were a chocolate bar) 

was in the Guwardian’s 

ad London Letter: ‘the gap 
which this first issue ob- 

viously filled was that between Saturday’s Daily 
Telegraph and Monday’s.’ The news columns 
were professionally handled, as are the daily’s; 
the ‘home’ and ‘fashion’ features, like the daily’s, 
all looked as though they had been written for 
a rather more socially anxious sort of reader; 
and in its leading article, which urged Mr. Butler 
to make up his mind about capital punishment, 
the new paper failed to reveal whether it had 
yet made up its own. (Though I shouldn’t need 
more than one guess as to how it is made up.) 

The editor of the Sunday Telegraph made a 
great point of the paper’s smaller size: ‘this is 
meant to be a paper that you can read through 
—and finish in one day.’ But the type is so small, 
and the columns so tight, that although the 
Sunday Telegraph is only twenty-eight pages to 
the forty pages apiece of the other two posh 
Sundays, I’d wager that there’s more than seven- 
tenths of the reading matter. 

The other Sundays gave the new boy a cour- 
teous welcome—all except the Sunday Times, 
which, animadverting on ‘filling the gap,’ ob- 
served that the Sunday Telegraph ‘seems to be 
aimed at the reader who is dissatisfied with the 
flippancy, the cultural vacuity . . . of the “popu- 
lars” but it not yet quite up to the high cultural 
and political standards which THE SUNDAY 
TIMES characteristically maintains... .’ ‘Peter- 
borough,’ in Monday’s Daily Telegraph, sorrow- 
fully considered this ‘a sneer at the whole of the 
rest of the Sunday press, and a declaration of 
such complacency as I thought had gone out of 
fashion.’ Personally, I thought that the Sunday 
Times had meant to be funny, and was. 

In any case, a newspaper can hardly complain 
of the complacency of others when its editor 
writes that, ‘we shall revive the art of reportage 
.. . by bringing the imaginative writer to the 
news situation. . . .” This isn’t, perhaps, a golden 
age of reporting, but a very high percentage 
of Fleet Street’s best reporters are on the other 
two serious Sundays, and very good they are— 
men like Patrick O’Donovan and Tom Stacey, 
Rawle Knox and Gavin Lyall—and it is unfair, 
misleading and smug of the Sunday Telegraph 
to write as thought they don’t exist or will have 
to be taught their job. 


” 


I had no idea, until I looked in at the spring 
session of the Church Assembly the other day, 
that the Church of England looked after its 


, 
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affairs in such up-to-the-minute surroundings, 
The House of Clergy was meeting in the great 
rotunda of an assembly hall at Church House, 
all pale wood, ‘contemporary’ light-fittings, built. 
in amplifiers at every desk, and an illuminated 
device to signal the item on the agenda, and the 
number in the printed list of each speaker—just 
like the illuminated numbers at the side of the 
stage that tell you what music-hall turn is on 
as you come back from the bar. 

Such amenities made all the more poignant 
the complaint of one member who, in the cours 
of the discussion on marriage and burial fees, 
wanted to know where the money was coming 
from to keep his graveyard tidy, especially now 
that wreaths were no longer made up on willove, 
which he could burn, but on wire, which he had 
to pay someone to take away. 

Among the 130 or so members present were 
two beards—one young and black; one middle- 
aged and grey—and only one set of moustaches, 
a wholehearted Walter Paterish sort of affair. | 
don’t know whether 130 members of the House 
of Clergy, from parish priests to deans, consti- 
tutes a professional pollster’s slice of the pro- 
fession, but I think that only one pair of 
moustaches and a brace of beards on well over 
a hundred Anglican faces is pretty near the 
national average. When did moustaches, worn 
with dog-collars, come to signify 
formity? 

Up in the press gallery there was an agfee- 
ably worldly touch. The agenda papers were dis- 
tributed to the reporters there by a lay official 
wearing the tie of that least clerical, most buu- 
homous of clubs, the Savage. 

* 

Wine is a living thing and, like all living things, 
sometimes behaves in unaccountable ways. None 
more so than sherry. There is no knowing 
whether a cask of young wine will turn out to 
be a fino or an oloroso, for it is not the grape, 
nor the year nor the soil that decides, 
mysterious influence that nobody has ever de- 
fined or discovered. Then again, the 
system is hard to understand: I had read about 
sherry for years and never fully understood this 
system of production until I visited the Jerez 
vineyards and bodegas and talked endlessly to 
growers and shippers. Now, along comes the 
most comprehensive and most comprehensible 
book I have read on the subject—Sherry, 
Julian Jeffs (Faber, 36s.), out today—which ex- 
plains much that I had to go to Jerez to find out. 
Though it may be that it could have said more 
about manzanilla, the most unaccountable even 
of sherries, and to others not a sherry at all. 
It is what the sherry grapes produce if bred 
and blended at Sanlucar de Barrameda, though 
it turns inte one of the other sorts of sherry 
if taken in cask to Jerez, a dozen miles away, 
just as Jerez wine in cask becomes manzanilla 
at Sanlucar. Mr. Jeffs claims that it can only 
be drunk at Sanlucar, too, but those who would 
like to discover for themselves how it differs 
from a fino will find good ones at the Army and 
Navy Stores, and at the pretty little shop of 
André Simon fils in Bury Street, St. James’s— 
both at 17s., and both dry and very delicate 
wines, highly appetising before a good dinner. 

CYRIL RAY 
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SYMPOSIUM ON GHANA 


There will be a Symposium 
on Ghana 
ot Central Hall, Westminster, 
on Friday, I7th February, 
at 7 — 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


Gross Assets exceed £2,000,000 





Are paying 74% p p.a. interest on § 
deposits for the eighth year in , 
succession, with extra 4°, added 

, annually on each £500 unit. , 
, Details and Audited Balance Sheet fron 
, Investment Dept. 5R., Davies Investments Ltd. ) 
{ DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 ? 











GANYMED’S shop. Gt. Turnstile, Holborr 
W.C.1. for cards and prints framed 
unframed. Illus. catalogue 2s. post tf 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 


Sculpture by RALPH BROWN, Paintings by 


BARON-RENOUARD, CALMETTES. CIVET 
VENARD. Drawings by MARTIN BLOCH 


10.5.30. Sats. 10-1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course « 

two lectures entitled ‘The Phases of Styl 
and Language in the Works of Ibsen” wi 

be delivered by Professor T. Knudsen (Oslo) 
at 5.30 p.m..on 20 and 27 February at 
University College (Gustave Tuck Theatre) 
Gower Street. W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE 
WITHOUT TICKET. Jame Hendersot 

Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of! 
two lectures entitled “European Expansion 
in the New World’ will be delivered by 
Dr. S. Zavala (Paris) at 5.30 p.m. on 20 
and 21 February at the University of Lon- 
don. Senate House. W.C.1. ADMISSION 
FREE. WITHOUT TICKET. James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 


FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 
@re in greater demand today than ever 
efore 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 
Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9 
CUNningham 3341 


MEETINGS 


SOCIALIST CAMPAIGN FOR MULTI- 
LATERAL DISARMAMENT. 
MULTILATERAL MARATHON 
Britain's first non-stop Peace Meeting.Cen- 
tral Hail, Westminster. Monday 13th Feb 
to Friday. 17th Feb., at 5.30 p.m. each night. 
Drop in for as long as you like. Leading 
Socialists for the Case for Multilateral Dis- 
armament and against the folly of Uni- 
lateralism. Speakers include: George 
Brown. Dennis Healey. Jim Callaghan, Jin 
Griffiths, P. Noel Baker, George Strauss 

Ernest Jones, Bill Webber, etc 


THEATRE 


COMEDY THEATRE 
WHltehall 2578 
FAIRY TALES OF NEW YORK 
by J. P. Donleavy 
Evenings, &. Sats 5.30 and 8.30 
Matinee Wed. at 3. 














PERSONAL 


A CALOTHERM IMPREGNATED CLOTH 
cleans spectacles and prevent misting 
Keeps all lenses crystal clear. From your 
Optician and Boots Photo counters. Pocket 
Size ls., Treble Size 2s 

BEDWETTING STOPPED. Uni! wide 
used in hospitals now offered at popular 
price. Sentinal Equipment Co., Dept. S 
38 Bow Lane. London, E.C.4 
CANCER PATIENT 61012. Poor Man (73 
with partially paralysed wife d 
chair. The only daughter ha 
job in order to care for 
nourishment needed. Can you ple 
Old jewellery. etc.. gladly utilisec 
Society for Cancer Relief. 4 Vict 
London, S.W.1 

LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Bra 
to help refugees; £10.000 alre ady Be aon 
from old spectacle frames, broken je lery 
watches, pens, dentures, etc. Any sale ible 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to ‘GIFT AID,’ 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief. 17 
Br oad Street, Oxford. 








Registered as a Newspaper 
EUSton 3221. 








Printed in Great Britain by Gave 
World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application 








CONSULTANT for nervous conditions 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 


appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 
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ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 


THE NEW REG ENERATIVE TREATMEN'I 
D 1 n The National Pr 
“Avs tilat 
rHERAFP 


CLINIC FOR REGED ERATIVE 
87 Westbourne Terrace. London. W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
ae WANTED. wit amped envy 


ope 1 Book ~ 20 Alexandra St 








aentiacen ane 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset L 0 
rext in print-sty type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures. cata 
logu afiets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd.. 9 
Blenhe im St.. W.1. MAY 6093 

‘SPECTATOR sera SUBSCRIBERS 
changing th addr¢ should send thei 
new addr to th Subs ription Manager 
by the first post on the Monday of th 


week affected 


TIME EXPOSURE. We ha 
but the case continue 
National Council for Civil Liberties, 29: 
New King’s Road, S.W.6. REN 2254. 
TORY IDEAS.—Read Crossbow, only 12s. 6d 
p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1. 
‘“*WHICH?’’ 
tT February issue reports on 
soap 
funerals 
razor-blade 
flower preservatives 
cheap washing machines 
“Which?” is published monthly by the 
Consumers’ Association on annual subscrip- 
tion only £1 to Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham 
Street, London. WC2 
WINTER STORMS. Horses still 


made progres 


Support the 


SUF FER- 


ING and DYING. Protest against Horse- 
meat in France 
YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH ir 


uffering 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


RIPON CATHEDRAL CHOIR 

Choral Scholarships of £124 a year ari 
offered at St. Olave'’s Schoo the new 
Cathedral Choir School. Voice trial and 
examination on Saturday. Mar« llth, for 
boys who are under ten on t date 

The Choral Scholars wil! Chorister 
of the Cathedral: the Choir School is a 
recognised Preparatory School (1.A.P.S.) 
of eighty boys. who are prepared for al 
Public Schools. Al! boys sit the eleven-piu 
examination. The fees are £252 a year 





General musicianship and intelligence is 
sought as well as vocal ability: instru- 
mental music is much encouraged. It is 


hoped that the Choral 
compete for Musi 
Schools 

Forms of applic 


Scholars will later 
Scholarships at Public 


ation. which should be 


completed by March Ist, trom the Head 
Master, St. Olave’s School. Ripon. York- 
shire 


EDUCATIONAL 








ANDALUSIA. Easter Cour 
Murch 19-April 23rd. Holy We 
. 4 hr tuition. Bo: d g 

week. Academica Br nite inica, 3 
W.C.2 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina 

tions—-University Law Accountancy 

Costing. Secretaria Civil Service Man 
Export Commercial Genera 
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in which interested 
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INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Squa 
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sspaci en la composicién 
th ‘Tith February at 6 p.m 


POSTAL TUITION fo G.C.E London 


Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Profes 
ional Examinations Prospectus E WwW 
Shaw Fletcher, C B E.. LL.B., Director of 
Studie Dept. B.92, Walsey Hall, Oxford 
(Est. 1894) 


Second: class mail privileges authorised at the New York, - Wis 


& Po.pen Lrw., 28 Craven Street, 


Post Office 
London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot 
Postage on this issue: Inland 24d.; Abroad 34d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id 


THE SPECTATOR, 


OXFORD & COUNTY 
COLLEGE. A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
SPAIN. Holiday Course in Cordoba. March 
19-April 23rd. Holy Week, Feria or Servilla; 





4 hrs. Tuition. Board & Lodg. 8 gns. px 
week. Academia Britanica. 35 Endell St 
W.C.2 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Excellent facilities for Conference ar 
Summer School ectedly availub 
| delightful urro t R¢ 








Oxford. in 1 © 
tary, Ruskin C 
' 
| LITERARY 
} WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS stud 
| f more than 50 nationalities are studs 
r jer the LSJ. lending point 
iade remark: ‘There re a 
tudents all over the wor ld.’ Free book u 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM is Pp.) 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 


A WELL-KNOWN Film Company is in- 
terested in producing quality hour-! 
entertainme: ilms that can be pr \ 
made on modest budget. Will autho ol 
Suitable stories o1 eenplays please writ 


Box No. 7561 











AUTHORS UNDER 30. Short-story co ee. 
; tition. First prize. £50; second £30; iird 
| £20. Limit 5,000 words; send not late a 
} March 1, 1961, to Transatlantic Review 
Flat 1. 33 Ennismore Gardens, London 
S.W.7 elope “Short story compe 


tition I 4 5.8.¢ 

BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books * reviewed or advertised in this 
paper's columns to be sent to readers whe 
cannot otherwise obtain them. Orders ac- 
companied by a remittance covering the 
books’ total published price, plus ls. 6d. 
per volume for postage, should be sent to 
the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator.’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist 
tutors--No Sales—No Fees. Students’ work 
appears in all markets. Prospectus free 
from Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/85), Palace Gate, W.8. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 
53 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you've completed the course, you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantce 

WRITE TO SELL—with Know-How! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how to 
write what editors buy. Benefits also from 
‘The Writer.’ plus two practical writing 
encyclopeedias—free. Send for FREE R.1 
‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ (45th 
Edition). B.A. School of Successful Writing, 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


Arca- 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd.. Folkestone, Kent 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. Gd. 1,000 words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road. Wal- 
ington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 
TYPING AND DUPLICATING. Margaret 


Jones, 21 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 
MSS. 2/6 per 1.000 words. 
TYPING .7 2 1,000 words.—Vera 





Norman, 2% ictoria Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex 
SHOPPING BY POST 
} BLUE GERANIUM. Large. brilliant blue 
flowe: in profusion. Thrives outdoors all 


year round. unaffected by frost. Improves 
| early. 35/- dozen. J. MACGREGOR, Rare 
Plant Specialist. LARKHALL. Lanarkshire. 


CHRONIC CATARRH is 


rooted in a toxic 











state of the tem and is the implacable 
enemy of fitness and mental activity. Garli- 
ol no taint garlic tablets liquify catarrh 
ar and clear the entire system 
evo 1 with no drug reaction 
tt art abit forming, 1,000 tab- 
lets (six months’ treatment) 52s. 6d., 500 
tablet id togetire with booklet of 
home treatment and dietary advice.—Garli- 
sol Company. Fairlight. Sussex 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect 14 days’ free trial 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Gilas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


Published by THE SPEC TATOR LID., 
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at its Offices, 99 Gewer St., 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 
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HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from Ian MACIVER, 96 Cromwe}j 
Street. Stornoway, Isle of Lewis 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85s. for Ladies 
and Gentlemen. London argest Selee 
tion Luxuriou qu bahar = rr from 








Austin & Smith. 36 "Bi y St t. WL 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN: SHIRTS. to n ire, 
from 3% 6d. Pz a f Hol- 
royd and Cooper 4 Sp Ga j Mian- 
chester 2 
= To MEASURE from 3 Vide 
choice of pi A LG ang 
Ltd.. 2 Corporati s Blac ] 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH _ LINENS. sk 
Tableclott Luncheor Afterno Tea 
clotl lows Suiting, Bed, D ( I 
Linen Ha é t Catalogu m 
ROSEMOY. NE IRISH LINENS 
* Hones S Sout a 
EPICURE 

GOOD OLD- FASHIONED Wholemeal i 
Home made. has a delicious. genuine ur 
(try it with honey or cheese), and is ; J. 
able source of vitamins, especially of B 
group. Quick and easy to make rs 
need not doubt their ability te yur 
recipe. The whole family will enjc yur 
Health and Fitne Whole Whe is 
guarantecd to be 100 r yur 
water mill at Felstead, Essex h ts 
are I 1 selected and organ ly 
grown can also be used for 
biscui hortbread. et Price oO free 
o ciuding , ‘cipes; 6 lb. bag, Ts. 3d 14 lb 

13s Write H. GRAY JONES, 
HEATH (MEAL TH 


MILL, & Orchard H 
Mill Road, Cheimstord x 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 
5/-, postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE) 
Sundial House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people n- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat 
Separate flats too. Ir — care. Share-a 
Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.l. HYD 2545 
(24 hours} 

2 PART FURNISHED ROOMS, 
share kitchen, bath. Telephone. Professional 
woman. Finchley Road Station. Box No 
7633. 


8.¢ lat 


HOLIDAY 
ACCOMMODATION 


BRITAIN’S best Holiday; 
Guest Houses, Caravans, etc.; 
illustrated in the 1961 Guide. Send 4/1 
Farm Guide (C.4!, 18 High Street, Paisley. 
CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and in- 
teresting holiday. Send s.a.e. for details of 
2/3-berth craft based on Oxford Canal— 
England's most beautiful waterway, or 2/4 
for full illustrated booklet. Waterways Holi- 
days Ltd., Dept. 8. Bristol Road, Sherborne, 


Farms, Country 


Dorset. 
ENGLISH SPANISH speaking woman writ 
offers holiday accommodation for four 





(April to October) in her own seafront 
mansion. Two large balcony rooms facing 
beach. San Feliu. Costa Brava; £5 5s. p 

person weekly. Box No. 7635 

GREECE. Lively groups of individuals 56 
“ns.; covers everything from Travel, Mea 

and Beds to info ‘mal excursions; Delp! 

Sunium. Mycenae. Epidaurus, etc., but if 
you want less, pay less 
Park Terrace, Cambridge 
IT’S os THE — oy FREIGHTER 








Aegina Club. 





Apply for g al Travel Ager 
or direct to "BOWER: MAD N “SHIPPING L TD 
28 Ely Place. E.C r HOL 1887 


MEDITERRANEAN. France & Spain. Wide 
selection of villas, flats & hotels. Eurovilla 
17 Charing Cross Rd., WC2. WHI 3969 
ROMAN HOLIDAY. Comfortable rooms wit! 
3 Counte 


breakfast near Colo eum 2 

Widman, Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome 
SOUTH OF FRANCE. War to rent for 
or 3 week in Augu house nea 


coast to sleep 13.—-Box he 9000 
SWITZERLAND. Old time Swiss fami 





‘ modernised Chateau 
rail. Lake i un or Berr 
Schwary hloss Hur 
Sw *rlar “ 
TRAVEL 


TOUR IN IRELAND? We offer private car 
with driver-guide and hotel accommodation. 
Travel in comfort with your own party 
limited to four persons. Write Irish Private 
Car Tours Mur rintown, Wexford, Ireland 


London; W.C.1. Telephone: 


-Friday, February 10, 1961 
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